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The New Accrediting Procedure of the 
North Central Association 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


The American college, the oldest unit of our educational ladder, 
will celebrate its tercentenary within the next few years. The es- 
tablishment of the first American college antedates by approxi- 
mately two hundred years the introduction of the high school and 
the elementary school in their present form. In sharp contrast with 
the long history of the college as a unit of the American educational 
system is the newness of a procedure that in recent years has vitally 
affected the development of higher education, the accrediting proc- 
ess. It is only a generation ago that the first accrediting association 
was formed, and the first list of accredited institutions was pub- 
lished by such an agency less than a quarter of a century ago. 

The very newness of the accrediting process, when applied to 
such a venerable institution as the American college, indicates the 
possibility that the procedures of accrediting, as at first developed, 
might not be perfect. It was not only probable but desirable that 
the processes of accreditation be subjected to close scrutiny and 
criticism, and that revisions be made in accordance with experience 
in the use of the procedures. 

THE PROJECT OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE REVISION OF STANDARDS 

The procedures for accrediting that have been in use for the past 

two decades were developed chiefly on the basis of authoritative 
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opinion. In fact there was no other basis for the formulation of 
standards in the days when the procedures were first adopted, for 
the techniques of investigating educational problems scientifically 
were only beginning to be developed at that time. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is natural that there should be criticism of the pro- 
cedures and of the standards by which institutions were judged 
with reference to their fitness for accreditation. 

One of the most pointed criticisms of the accrediting procedure 
arose from investigations of the validity of the various standards 
by which institutions were judged.! In a surprising number of cases 
critical researches clearly showed that the standards lacked the va- 
lidity that they had been assumed to have. For example, it was 
found that some colleges which failed to have the minimum amount 
of endowment were by every other test very good institutions, while 
other colleges that had an endowment well above the standard min- 
imum were doing poor work. Many of the institutions generally 
recognized as superior violated one or more of the standards, and 
practically all the member institutions violated some of the stand- 
ards. The correlations between degree of compliance with many of 
the standards and other measures of institutional excellence were 
low. 

As a result of these findings, and other criticisms that had arisen, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
resolved to undertake an extensive investigation in an effort to im- 
prove its accrediting procedure. Funds were provided by a generous 
grant from the General Education Board of New York, and by a 
100 per cent increase in the dues charged the member institutions. 
The investigation was placed in charge of a Committee of Fifteen, 
headed by President Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Min- 
nesota, and including the following other well-known educators: 
Chancellor 8. P. Capen of the University of Buffalo, Professor W. 
W. Charters of Ohio State University, President Donald J. Cowling 
of Carleton College, Father Fox of John Carroll University, Presi- 
dent H. M. Gage of Coe College, Professor Charles H. Judd of the 
University of Chicago, President O. R. Latham of Iowa State Teach- 


1 For . of such studies see the following: 

Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, The Measurement of College Ez- 
cellence. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, Vol. I, No. 4, June, 1929. 

Floyd W. Reeves and (John) Dale Russell, ‘Standards for Accrediting 
Colleges,” North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 2 (September, 
1928), pp. 214-28. 
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ers College, President W. P. Morgan of Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Dean P. C. Packer of the University of lowa, Dean Ellis 
B. Stouffer of the University of Kansas, Dr. H. A. Suzzallo (now 
deceased) of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, President 
James M. Wood of Stephens College, and Dr. George F. Zook, then 
President of the University of Akron, since United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and now Director of the American Council on 
Education. The Committee of Fifteen delegated the actual conduct 
of the investigation to a small research staff that worked under the 
direction of Dr. Zook. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The first decision of the group in charge of the project was that 
the investigation would be based upon an analysis of conditions in 
a representative group of colleges. Fifty-seven institutions were fi- 
nally chosen for the representative group, including universities, 
four-year colleges of liberal arts, teachers colleges, and junior col- 
leges. In size the institutions ranged from an enrolment of twenty- 
three students to over fourteen thousand. By every test that was 
later made the group has been shown to be thoroughly representa- 
tive of conditions throughout the territory of the North Central 
Association. 

The general plan of the study was to visit these representative 
institutions and to collect all the factual data and subjective im- 
pressions that could possibly be conceived as having any bearing 
on educational excellence. A large part of the data was collected 
during personal visits of members of the investigating staff, who 
used carefully prepared blanks on which the required information 
was recorded. For certain items of inquiry, questionnaire forms were 
used. An elaborate testing program was carried through, standard- 
ized tests being given the students in each institution in a large 
number of college subjects, as well as in reading ability and in in- 
telligence. 

After the data had been collected, an exhaustive analysis was 
made to determine which items were of value in discriminating good 
institutions from poor ones. Three methods were used in the proc- 
ess. In the first place each item was considered from the standpoint 
of its logical and theoretical relationship to institutional excellence. 
This type of consideration involved careful judgment on the part of 
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those in charge of the study. The second method was a check against 
the findings of previous researches. The third method involved an 
elaborate statistical process by which the items were checked against 
independent criteria of institutional excellence. 

Inasmuch as the use of the independent criteria is a somewhat 
new process in this type of investigation, a few details regarding 
the method should be presented. In studying the relationship be- 
tween institutional excellence and any one factual item, for example, 
the amount of expenditure per student for educational purposes, it 
is of advantage to determine the degree to which status on the item 
varies directly with institutional excellence, or, in statistical terms, 
the amount of the correlation of the item (for example, financial 
expenditure per student) with some criteria of excellence. In this 
study it proved possible to develop a number of such criteria, all 
of which were reasonably independent of the factual items being 
studied. 

One of these criteria was made by the process of having the in- 
vestigators give a subjective rating, without reference to factual 
data, listing the fifty-seven institutions in rank order according to 
general excellence. The composite of these ratings from four differ- 
ent investigators provided a very satisfactory criterion. Another 
criterion made use of the results of the battery of tests given the 
students of the colleges. Another was based on an exhaustive anal- 
ysis of the qualifications of the faculties of the institutions. Still 
another was founded on an evaluation of the administrative organ- 
izations. A number of other criteria of this sort were used. 

As the next step in the process, each factual item was tested by 
statistical processes for its correlation with each of several criteria. 
Those items that yielded satisfactory correlations with many inde- 
pendent criteria of general excellence were retained for use in the 
accrediting process. Items which failed to yield satisfactory correla- 
tions were put in the doubtful class, and their retention or rejection 
was determined on the basis of results from the other methods of 
investigation referred to in the preceeding paragraph, i.e., logical 
and theoretical relations to excellence, and the findings of previous 
research studies. 

Out of these processes of analysis there evolved a list of items to 
be considered in the new accrediting procedure. From the delibera- 
tions of the research staff and of the Committee of Fifteen there was 
developed a series of policies to govern the new procedure. The ac- 
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crediting procedure, as thus developed after three years of study 
and investigation, was presented to the Association at the meeting 
in April, 1934, and was unanimously adopted. 

A pamphlet entitled Statement of Policy? has been published by 
the Association in which general principles underlying the new ac- 
crediting procedure are briefly enunciated. A mimeographed docu- 
ment of 133 pages, entitled Manual of Accrediting Procedures,? is 
also published by the Association in which the details of the pro- 
cedure are given. The Manual was developed to guide the inspec- 
tors of the Association in investigating institutions and for the help 
of college executives who wish to know in some detail the kind of 
provisions that the Association expects to find in institutions that 
are worthy of membership. A series of monographs, now in prepa- 
ration, will report the researches on which the new procedure is 
based, and will indicate in detail the evidence underlying the adop- 
tion of each feature of the accrediting process. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW ACCREDITING PROCEDURE 

One of the striking departures from the traditional in the new 
accrediting procedure is the policy of evaluating each institution in 
terms of its own aims and objectives. The first step in the process 
of considering a college for membership is the examination of the 
institution’s statement of its own purposes. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that many institutions have never given attention to the 
formulation of their aims and objectives, thus neglecting a process 
that has proved to be a valuable stimulation in many colleges. The 
Association insists only that the objectives of the institution be 
clearly and definitely stated and that they lie within the accepted 
limits of higher education. The entire process of evaluating the 
institution is then carried on in the light of these acknowledged 
aims and purposes. Institutions are thus encouraged to maintain 
their individuality, a policy in direct contrast with the former 
procedure which, according to some critics at least, tended strongly 
toward uniformity. The Statement of Policy says on this point: 


In its accrediting procedures the Association intends, within the general 
patterns of higher education, to observe such principles as will preserve what- 


2 The Statement of Policy is distributed free of charge from the office of the 
Secretary of the Commission on Higher Institutions, North Central Associ- 
ation, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. The Manual is distributed by the 
same office, each member institution and each institution applying for mem- 
ros i entitled to a free copy. To others the Manual is sold at a price 
of $1.50. 
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ever desirable individual qualities member institutions may have. While it is 
necessary to emphasize certain characteristics that are recognized as basic, .... 
it is regarded as of prime importance also to protect such institutional varia- 
tions as appear to be educationally sound. 


The new accrediting procedure involves the collection of a large 
amount of factual data and subjective impressions, organized into 
some eighty different items. The necessity for care in the collection 
of these data has led to the decision to limit the inspectional work 
to a carefully selected staff who will be especially trained in the 
process. 

Another striking feature of the new accrediting procedure is the 
policy of considering an institution in terms of its total pattern, no 
one of the characteristics for which data are available being given 
crucial significance. This is in sharp contrast to the older procedure 
wherein failure to meet any one of the minimal “standards” was 
sufficient cause for denial of membership. On this point the State- 
ment of Policy reads as follows: 

An institution will be judged for accreditment upon the basis of the total 
pattern it presents as an institution of higher education. While institutions 
will be judged in terms of each of the characteristics noted in this statement of 
policy, it is recognized that wide variations will appear in the degree of excel- 
lence attained. It is accepted as a principle of procedure that superiority in 
some characteristic may be regarded as compensating, to some extent, for 
deficiencies in other respects. 


Accompanying the policy of judging an institution in terms of 
its total pattern, without attaching crucial significance to any one 
characteristic, is the revolutionary policy of completely discarding 
the concept of “standard.’”’ Even the word “standard” has been 
carefully deleted from the description of the new procedure, for 
standards signify something fixed and unyielding—an absolute yard- 
stick against which institutions may be measured. The new proced- 
ure completely disavows the use of such a device. Instead the status 
of an institution on the various characteristics examined will be re- 
ported in terms of its relative position among a large group of sim- 
ilar institutions. On such a characteristic as training of the faculty, 
for example, an institution will not be ‘‘required” to have a certain 
number of teachers with the Ph. D. degree; instead there will be 
reported for the college its relative position among other institu- 
tions with reference to the percentage of its teachers who have Ph. 
D. degrees. Thus an institution will be described as being at a cer- 
tain percentile position with reference to each characteristic. 
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This plan has the advantage of not allowing an institution to re- 
main in a static position when once it has been admitted to mem- 
bership, for as other institutions improve their qualifications, the 
college which does not also improve will fall to a lower status in 
terms of its percentile position. It must be remembered also, as 
stated in a preceding paragraph, that no one of these characteris- 
tics is in itself crucial; that is, for an institution to fall low on a 
single characteristic does not bar it absolutely from membership. 

In listing the features of the new procedure it is perhaps at point 
to mention one method of evaluation that is not included. The new 
procedure makes no provisions for the use of standardized tests to 
be taken by students as a means of measuring institutional quality. 
In the investigation on which the new procedure was based, exten- 
sive experimentation was carried on with standardized tests. The 
conclusion reached after this study was that such tests should not 
be included as a part of the accrediting procedure. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS CONSIDERED IN 
THE ACCREDITING PROCEDURE 


Mention already has been made of the fact that the information 
used in the accrediting procedure is organized into some eighty 
different items. Many of these items are themselves composites of 
a large number of different bits of factual information. The eighty 
institutional characteristics are organized under eleven main head- 
ings: faculty, curriculum, instruction, library, induction of students, 
student-personnel service, administration, finance, physical plant, 
institution’s study of its own problems, and athletics. 

Under the heading of faculty appear twenty-five different sub- 
items organized into three main divisions, faculty competence, fac- 
ulty organization, and conditions of faculty service. The compe- 
tence of the faculty will be tested by nine different items of infor- 
mation: (1) percentage of the total teaching staff who hold an 
earned Doctor’s degree; (2) percentage of the teaching staff not 
holding a Doctor’s degree who hold a Master’s degree; (3) average 
number of years of graduate study of the teaching staff; (4) average 
number of years of experience of the teaching staff in teaching or in 
administrative work in institutions of higher education; (5) number 
of scholarly books and monographs produced per staff member; (6) 
number of scholarly articles published per staff member; (7) total 
number of memberships in national learned societies per staff mem- 
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ber; (8) total number of national meetings of learned societies at- 
tended per staff member; and (9) total number of places on national 
programs of learned societies per staff member. 

Under the heading of organization of the faculty the following six 
items are considered: (1) ratio of number of full-time students to 
number of full-time staff members; (2) degree to which the faculty 
contains competent instructors for each major curriculum field im- 
plied by the institutional objectives; (3) extent to which the in- 
structors are teaching in the fields in which they have been trained; 
(4) governmental organization of the faculty for the development 
of educational policy; (5) meetings of the faculty; and (6) use of 
faculty committees. 

Under the heading of conditions of faculty service are included 
ten items as follows: (1) median and the maximum salary for the 
instructional and administrative staff; (2) conditions of tenure and 
academic freedom; (3) instructional load; (4) method by which fac- 
ulty members are recruited, selected, and appointed; (5) institu- 
tional aids provided for the growth of faculty; (6) plan for leaves 
of absence for faculty members; (7) plan for retirement of faculty 
members; (8) provisions for insurance protection for faculty mem- 
bers; (9) provisions for housing facilities for faculty members; and 
(10) provisions for recreation and welfare of faculty. 

Space is lacking to present a complete list of all the items included 
under each of the major headings. The description of the sub-head- 
ings included under faculty will suffice to indicate the general nature 
of the features considered. The reader who wishes further details 
concerning the eighty items included in the accrediting procedure 
is referred to the Manual. Brief mention will be made, however, of 
certain distinctive features of the items included under some of the 
main headings. 

In evaluating the curriculum of the institution, attention will be 
given to the provisions for general education, for advanced educa- 
tion, and for specialized courses, as well as to the organization of 
the curriculum. The aims and the objectives of the institution will 
have much to do with the evaluation of the curriculum. 

Under the heading of instruction, particular attention is paid to 
the alertness of the institution in improving the teaching process. 

The evaluation of the library introduces a new point of view, 
widely different from the old standards. The emphasis is now placed 
not on the number of books held, but rather on the use made of the 
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library by students and faculty. Check lists of periodicals and ref- 
erence lists are used to test the extent to which the library contains 
the necessary materials for effective instruction. 

A striking innovation is introduced under the heading of induction 
of students. No mention is made of any requirement that the college 
must demand fifteen high-school units of students who seek en- 
trance. Instead the accrediting procedure will make inquiry as to 
the manner in which the institution determines the intellectual ma- 
turity of those it admits. Any well-considered plan that is in accord- 
ance with the aims and objectives of the institution and that pro- 
duces a group of students capable of doing satisfactory college work 
will be acceptable. 

Two institutional characteristics that have been neglected in pre- 
vious accrediting plans are given major emphasis in the new pro- 
cedure. These are the student-personnel service and the adminis- 
trative organization of the institution. A carefully prepared series 
of score cards has been developed to assist in the evaluation of the 
student-personnel service. Score cards are similarly used in analyz- 
ing the administrative organization. An important section of the 
analysis of administration relates to records and reports. 

The investigation of finances will also represent a marked de- 
parture from previous procedure, for emphasis will be placed on 
expenditure and income, not on capital assets. In fact, the amount 
of endowment capital held by the institution, formerly perhaps the 
most crucial of all standards, is not used in any way in the new pro- 
cedure. 

The physical plant is to be studied by means of score cards that 
have been developed for this purpose. Account will be taken of both 
the plant facilities and the efficiency of the care and operation of 
the plant. 

Another institutional characteristic to which attention is devoted 
concerns the extent to which the college is studying its own prob- 
lems. The better institutions are quite generally found to be busy 
at the task of solving their own problems, using approved tech- 
niques of educational research. The extent to which such processes 
are being encouraged in an institution will be one measure of its 
fitness for membership in the accrediting association. 

Finally, there will be an inquiry concerning the athletic situation 
within the institution. No new principles are introduced in this sec- 
tion, for, if there is an athletic program, the institution will be ex- 
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pected merely to maintain it on the same basis as the other parts of 
the collegiate program. This section was included in the procedure 
chiefly because of the prominence of abuses in athletics in the past. 

The Manual of Accrediting Procedures, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, describes in considerable detail the kinds of con- 
ditions that are considered desirable. The manner in which topics 
are treated in the Manual may be illustrated by a quotation chosen 
at random from the section on Administration, dealing with the 
subject of records and reports. 


Satisfactory record-keeping and reporting of factual data are essential to 
the well-administered institution. This section indicates the principal records 
and reports that are desirable and gives some of the general specifications 
regarding the form of the records and the kind of reports that are needed, but 
it does not attempt to describe specific details of forms for records and re- 
ports. A separate record or report is not necessary for each item mentioned 
separately in this Manual; several items may be combined into a single record 
or report. The records and reports, however, that are combined in this way 
should show the essential information and should beso arranged as to make the 
information available in convenient form. 

The keeping of records or the making of reports is not an end in itself; 
these are merely devices to facilitate the educational activities of the insti- 
tution. The necessity for any record or report is determined wholly by the 
needs of the institution; for example, the college that has no student-loan 
fund will naturally have no loan-fund record. This point should be kept in 
mind in judging the extent to which the records and reports of an institution 
are satisfactory. 

Minutes.—The minutes of the board of control and its committees should 
be kept up‘to date and should be readily accessible to the responsible officers of 
the institution. The minutes of the board should be kept either in a bound- 
book form or in a loose-leaf book and should be neat, legible, and permanent. 
All the transactions of the board and its committees should be covered ade- 
quately. 

Complete minutes should be kept of all meetings of the faculty and of all 
faculty committee meetings where a permanent record is of importance. The 
form of the record may be either a bound book or a loose-leaf book. The 
records should be kept up to date, in neat form, and legible. The records of 
the minutes should be complete and should cover in detail all the transactions 
of the faculty group and the faculty committees. 

Financial budget.—It is assumed that the institution will operate on a 
budget basis. The budget as formulated should be complete, covering all the 
units of the institution, and should be in sufficient detail to permit an ade- 
quate financial control. The budget for the current year should be kept up to 
date and all revisions or changes should be clearly noted. 

Records of faculty personnel.—There should be available in all the adminis- 
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trative and instructional offices on the campus a faculty directory that gives 
the name of each faculty member, his street address, telephone number, rank, 
and department. 

The president’s office or the dean’s office should have available detailed 
records for each faculty member that show the types of information called 
for in the section of this Manual on Faculty Competence. These records should 
be kept up to date and should show the present status of the faculty member 
as well as his status when he was first employed by the institution. The 
president’s office or the dean’s office should collect each year from faculty 
members information concerning their publications and special recognitions 
received. There should be prepared each year in the central executive office 
asummary of the data pertaining to the faculty that shows the number of 
members at each rank and other appropriate information. 

In some central office there should be available for each semester or term 
a complete distribution of teaching loads in terms of number of classes taught, 
number of periods of class or laboratory teaching, and number of student- 
hours of teaching. The summary should be classified according to individual 
instructors, by departments, and by major divisions of the institution. 

Summaries of academic information.—There should be prepared annually 
an enrolment summary that shows the number of students enroled, classified 
by sex, by college classes, by terms (semesters or quarters), and by part- 
time or full-time status. A classification by curriculums is also desirable. 
This summary should be published, preferably in the annual catalog or the 
president’s report. 

There should be prepared for each semester or quarter an enrolment 
summary that shows the number of students registered in each class or class 
section, classified by sex, by class level, and by unit or primary registration 
(College of Arts and Science, College of Agriculture, etc.). 

Summaries showing the distribution of term marks within the institution 
are often of value. These summaries may be prepared to indicate the academic 
standing of various groups of students, such as fraternities and sororities, 
housing groups, athletes, and certain clubs and societies. It is of interest 
also to examine the distribution of marks by instructors and by departments 
or other academic divisions. These latter types of summaries need not be 
prepared every year, but only as often as the purposes of the institution re- 
quire. 

The appropriate officers should prepare annually a summary of the dis- 
ciplinary matters that have been handled, classified according to type and 
disposition of case. 


The foregoing quotation is only an excerpt and does not complete 
the discussion of the topic of records and reports. It will suffice, 
however, to indicate the general nature of the treatment of topics 
in the Manual, and the manner in which this document furnishes 
specific guidance for the inspectors and for the administrative au- 
thorities of the institution. 
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THE PATTERN MAP 

In order to portray readily the status of an institution on each of 
the eighty different items, a special kind of graph, called a pattern 
map, has been developed. Each of the eighty items is assigned one 
column on this graph; a heading at the top of the column explains 
the item to which it refers. The percentile position of an institution 
on a given item is then plotted within the column, the bottom of 
the column representing the lowest status, the top representing the 
highest, and the middle representing the median or the fiftieth per- 
centile position. By connecting the points representing the percen- 
tile position on each of the eighty items, a profile of the standing of 
the institution is obtained and the points on which it is unusually 
high or unusually low are brought clearly into relief. The accom- 
panying figure is a reproduction of the pattern map with lines drawn 
in for two colleges, one a very good institution, the other represent- 
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ing a lower degree of excellence. These represent actual institutions, 
although ratings on a few of the points, for which actual data were 
lacking, have been inserted at random in order to complete the 


profiles. 
MEMBERSHIP LIST 


In the past the North Central Association has maintained two 
or three different membership lists, those in addition to the regular 
list of four-year colleges being the list of junior colleges and the list 
of teacher-training institutions. The new accrediting procedure pro- 
vides that there shall be a single list of members. Instead of merely 
listing the name and address of the institution, however, the State- 
ment of Policy provides that: “Attached to the name of each insti- 
tution in the list will be notations relative to such objective facts 
as are-pertinent to a description of the characteristics of an institu- 
tion.” Under this provision the Association will have the power to 
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publish all the facts about its member institutions that are deemed 
necessary to an adequate evaluation by those who use the member- 
ship lists for any purpose. 


CONTINUING STUDY OF THE ACCREDITING PROCESS 


A final feature of the new accrediting procedure is the decision of 
the Association to continue its study of its own accrediting process- 
es. The new accrediting procedure is not in any sense considered 
final and unchangeable. The Statement of Policy has the following 
to say on this point: 

The effect of this program of accrediting upon the welfare of institutions 
is the vital matter in its formulation and adoption. Continuous study leading 
to adjustment and improvement is accepted as necessary to the full fruitage 
of the plan and will be considered an integral part of the regular accrediting 
activities of the Association. It shall be the policy of the Commission to study 
the operation of the principles given in this statement of policy and of the 
detailed procedures described in the Manual. 

In pursuit of this policy, there will be collected periodically from member 
institutions such information as will contribute to the procedures of accredit- 
ing and will reveal the changing character of these institutions. It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary, with the counsel of the Board of Review, to con- 
duct annually one or more detailed studies upon selected phases of the ac- 
crediting program. The study of any given year will include only a limited 
number of institutional characteristics, but they should be so chosen as to 
make it possible from time to time to determine improved procedures and 
criteria for the use of inspectors and the Board of Review. 


The introduction of the new accrediting procedure is of special 
significance to the registrars of colleges and universities. A large 
part of the information on which the accreditation of an institution 
is based will normally be supplied by the registrar. The importance 
of accurate statistics on such matters as enrolment and the teach- 
ing load of faculty members in the reports from institutions, and 
the emphasis on the institution’s study of its own problems, have 
special significance for the registrar. An institution that does not 
maintain an adequate set of records, and that thus finds it difficult 
to supply the information needed, is badly handicapped from the 
start in its quest for recognition by the accrediting Association. 
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French Examinations: 
Their Doctrine and Practice’ 


M. AuaustTE DEscLos 


It is a very trite remark, I think, to say that France is an old 
country, and that in that old country many institutions go back 
very far into the past. That is the case with examinations. I suppose 
that every little child in France, when he learns about the history 
of his country, will be told how the great Emperor Charlemagne, 
somewhere around the year 800, conducted the first public exami- 
nation on record in France on an occasion when he visited the 
school that he had instituted for the sons of the officers of his court. 
When he came to see these youngsters and put them through their 
paces, he noticed that the sons of the great lords had taken things 
very easily and did not make a very good showing at the examina- 
tion, whereas some of the humbler members of the class shone most 
brilliantly in the tests that were put to them. The Emperor then 
said, ‘“‘Well, you lazy good-for-nothings, I shall not employ you and 
I shall employ for the services of the state these young children who 
have shown so much-activity and such ability.” 

There we have the principle that ever since those ancient days 
has guided our ideal and our practice in the conducting of exami- 
nations in France. As they are today, however, they simply go back 
to the reorganization of French education some one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, by Napoleon, who succeeded in embodying 
all the educational principles that had been brought forward by the 
French Revolution. The principle governing our examination is the 
one that he expressed by a well-known saying that perhaps we might 
translate, ‘‘Career is open to ability.” 

The principle of examination is very strongly and intimately 
linked up with the whole general conception of education as we see 
it in France. The examinations are the terminal tests of the value 
of those educational activities. Examinations with us, therefore, can 
not be considered as separate from our whole system and our whole 
conception of education. As a matter of fact, we have in France 
everywhere two forms of examinations, and those two forms of ex- 
aminations go right back to the founder of the system, Napoleon. 


_# ry ages in slightly edited form from the proceedings of the 1933 meet- 
ing of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools with 
the permission of that association. 
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We have the system of the open examination for the obtaining of 
degrees, and the system of competitive examination for the obtain- 
ing of posts. 

There is no fundamental difference, of course, between the open 
examination and the competitive examination. The open examina- 
tion is one in which any candidate attaining the required degree of 
proficiency is passed. The competitive examination goes a little step 
further, declares that there will be only a certain number of candi- 
dates passed in any case, and requires, therefore, on the part of the 
candidates, not only that they shall attain a certain level of attain- 
ment, but that they shall attain such a level of attainment as will 
classify them among the few who will come out at the top of the 
examination and who, consequently, will be selected for the posts. 
You may, therefore, take your examination in a very brilliant way. 
If, however, there are some other candidates who have taken that 
examination in a still more brilliant way, and if the number of these 
candidates is sufficient to fill the required number of posts, then, 
however brilliant may have been your effort, it is negatived and 
you have failed. 

The number and the variety of our examinations have consider- 
ably increased in the last one hundred ‘and twenty-five years with 
the development of education. They have increased in number, 
they have changed in their modernity, but they have kept to the 
principles that I have just explained. 

The principal French examinations are as follows: first, the pri- 
mary school certificate, which is taken by the boys and girls when 
they leave the elementary school at the age of thirteen; second, the 
baccalaureate, which is taken at the end of the secondary school, 
the lycée; third, the licence, which is the examination ratifying uni- 
versity studies; and finally, at the top of the scale, the doctorate. 
These four examinations represent very adequately the four steps 
of the educational ladder in France. 

Among the competitive examinations, there are two that I could 
refer to. One is the entrance examination to the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, an extremely important examination in France, because it 
more or less determines all the scientific examinations of the uni- 
versity type. The other is the great competitive examination known 
as the aggrégation, because it is the competitive examination by 
which the French state recruits its professors for the secondary 
school system, the lycée. 
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These are the principal examinations in France. I should like now 
to describe to you one type of examination so that you may have 
clearly in your mind what our procedure is. I shall select the ex- 
amination for the baccalaureate because it is a very important one. 
It is the one that confirms the course of secondary studies which 
we in France consider to be the great cultural course, that we wish 
to give to all our educated men in France, not only as an end in 
itself, but also as a preparation for the more scholastically and the 
more vocationally advanced studies. 

The baccalaureate is given by the state and has a double aspect. 
On the one hand, it is a terminal examination, the confirmation of 
the course of studies of the secondary grade of instruction. On the 
other, it is a qualifying examination, an entrance examination for 
admission to university studies and to the competitive examina- 
tions for higher technical schools or for certain posts. In this ex- 
amination, no account whatsoever is taken of school attendance. It 
is very different from the practice in America from this point of 
view. We are not concerned in France with the procedure by which 
results are prepared; we are concerned simply with the results. If 
the candidates are wise, they will probably take a course of instruc- 
tion which will prepare them properly to take the examination. But 
whether they have taken a course of instruction or whether they 
have walked out from some lonely spot in the country where they 
have never met a schoolmaster, we do not mind, we are not in- 
terested. We simply require them to come and take the tests. If 
they can do so successfully, we pass them. 

It is an examination of a comprehensive type. The-program for 
the examination is a national program, identical for the whole of 
France. There is not a baccalaureate of the University of Paris, and 
a baccalaureate of the University of Bordeaux; there is one bac- 
calaureate for all the students in France. This examination is taken 
in two sessions, at a year’s interval. There are no—what you call 
in this country—elective subjects. There is a certain amount of 
election, however, left to the discretion of the candidate. At the 
age of eleven or so, the boy or girl will decide, or the parent will 
decide for the boy or girl, to choose one of three possible courses or 
sections. 

The first section we call Latin-Greek, very obviously because the 
major subjects of that course are Latin and Greek. The second sec- 
tion is Latin-Modern Languages. The third section is Science-Mod- 
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ern Languages. The candidate has thus three lines along which he 
may work, and at the end of each line he will come up against an 
examination in that line. If he is successful at his first session, he 
may prepare for the second examination, which takes place one 
year later. For the second session, there are only two sections avail- 
able; the literary section, which we call Philosophy, and which is 
based mainly on an intensive course of philosophy, and the scien- 
tific section, which we call Mathematics, mainly based on mathe- 
matics. Therefore you see that there are three courses of study for 
the first examination, then, specialization in either Philosophy or 
Mathematics. 

The baccalaureate is an external examination. It is not given in 
the schools where it is prepared; it is given by the universities. The 
universities arrange for a board of a sufficient number of examiners, 
and the board of any one panel of examiners is always composed 
of one university professor, who is the president of the board, and 
the required number of professors from the lycées in the academic 
area to which that university belongs. By this plan the students 
have very little chance of ever being examined by their own teachers. 

Each examination consists of two series, a written series and an 
oral series. Let us take, for example, the series that I have called 
Latin-Modern Languages. At the written part, the candidates have 
five tests to undergo, a French composition, duration three hours, 
a mathematical composition, duration two hours, a physics 


composition, duration two hours, a Latin translation, duration | 


three hours, and a composition in modern languages, duration three 
hours. The candidate may succeed or he may fail. To succeed he 
must reach a certain level of attainment which is considered to be 
the proper average level that an ordinarily gifted student can be 
expected to reach after having honestly taken the course of studies 
and honestly passed his examination. The examinations are graded 
from naught to twenty. The pass mark is ten. If the candidate suc- 
ceeds in getting the pass mark on the average of the marks given 
in these five compositions, he is allowed to take the oral examina- 
tion. This examination comprises eight tests, an explanation of a 
French literary text, an explanation of a Latin text, of an English 
text, of a German text, an examination in history, an examination 
in geography, an examination in mathematics, and examinations in 
physics and chemistry. If the average marks in these eight tests 
reach ten, the pass mark, the candidate is passed. 
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He may pass, or he may pass with distinction. We have three 
honors; first, second, and third class honors, which we call mentions 
—mention assez bien, which means fairly well, mention bien, which 
means well, and mention trés bien, which means very well. To have 
mention assez bien, one must obtain an average of twelve marks out 
of twenty; to have mention bien, one must have fourteen marks out 
of twenty; and to have mention trés bien, one must have sixteen 
marks out of twenty. 

I should add something to what I said about our taking no ac- 
count of the schooling preceding the examination. The candidates 
are allowed to put before the board of examiners a record of their 
school achievements. Suppose that at the written examination, 
where the student must have fifty marks to be passed, that is, five 
subjects with ten marks each, he gets only 49 or 48 or 47 or 45. In 
that case, the board of examiners takes cognizance of the school 
record, if the candidate submits one. If it is favorable to the candi- 
date, the papers are reconsidered and frequently he is admitted to 
the oral examination on the score of his good school record. 

Following are the statistics of the baccalaureate at the University 
of Paris, in July, 1933. For the second final session there were 4,588 
candidates, and 1,916 of them were passed, that is to say, 42 per cent. 
Of the 7,214 of the second part, 2,707 were passed. All the rest were 
eliminated. This is to say, 37.5 per cent were passed and 62.5 per 
cent were eliminated. That is a pretty severe percentage. 

I have said that those mentions were valuable things. Here are 
some figures. Out of the 2,707 who passed, 1,919 got the pass mark; 
640 only, or 12 out of 50, got the assez bien, 137, only, got the bien, 
and 11, only, got the trés bien. So when a young French student 
comes to you and says, “Sir, I have the baccalaureate of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and I have the mention trés bien,” I think that you 
can take your hat off to him. It means a lot. 

That severe selection operates in the same way, perhaps not so 
stringently, in almost all of our examinations. So you see that de- 
grees are not given out for the mere asking. The baccalaureate is, 
as I have said, a very important examination. It is the hall mark of 
the educated man, and it is also the key to all of the professions, to 
all of the higher functions of the state service. All of the higher 
functions of the state service are recruited through competitive ex- 
aminations, and before one can go up for that examination, he must 
show that he has already got the baccalaureate. That is our prin- 
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cipal. We want first general culture, and after that specialize 
as much as you please and as far as you please. We will not let the 
student specialize before he has given a proof of his having acquired 
that general culture that we consider the essential feature of our 
educational ideal and system. 

The next examination is the licence, which is taken at the end of 
the university course. Before he can take it, the candidate must 
put his name on the books of the university for four semesters and 
must have paid the fees for four semesters. The fees are negligible. 
For instance, the fees for the doctorate, the laboratory fees, etc., 
for five years of study, amount to $78.00. And to take the licence, 
the candidate must pass four different certifications arranged so as 
to cover the ground of the special work on which he is engaged. 
And in each of these four examinations, the written examination 
must be successful before he is admitted to the oral examination. 
The grading of the papers is the same and the mentions are the 
same as for the baccalaureate. 

The series of examinations is concluded with the state doctorate 
which is a very rare degree, for there are not more than ten doc- 
torates given each year in the whole of France. The work for the 
doctorate takes something like eight or ten years after having 
achieved the licence, which we consider to be equivalent to a good 
M. A. of an American university. 

Now, for the competitive examinations. First, there is the en- 
trance examination to the Ecole Polytechnique. The Ecole Poly- 
technique is the school where the engineer officers in the artillery 
and the engineers in all the different state engineering departments, 
road engineers, railway engineers, mining engineers, are prepared. 
That school is entered only by competitive examination. After com- 
pleting the baccalaureate, the candidate takes always at the lycée 
three or four years’ supplementary preparation, and presents him- 
self for the entrance examination to Polytechnique. There are every 
year, in the whole of France, about 800 candidates for the entrance 
examination to Polytechnique. Of those 800 candidates, approxi- 
mately 200 are taken. There are nineteen different tests and the ad- 
ministration of those nineteen tests takes between thirty-eight and 
forty hours for each candidate. 

The aggrégation, the other competitive examination, which is used 
for recruiting lycée professors, is also a competitive examination, 
very highly specialized. It is given once a year for the whole of 
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France, and generally about one in ten candidates is successful. 

Perhaps you would be interested in a description of some of the 
tests that we use in our examinations and which are so fundamen- 
tally different from the tests that are in use in this country. Our 
main test is what we call the French composition, always given on 
a literary subject. It is a discussion of some literary question hav- 
ing to do with the books that are supposed to have been studied by 
the student in the course of his secondary school career. The candi- 
date is given three subjects, from which he chooses the one which 
he feels most capable of dealing with successfully. The duration of 
the test is three hours, and it is up to him to find, not only in his 
memory, but also in all of the other faculties of his mind the re- 
sources that will enable him to treat that subject and to write that 
little thesis, for that is just what it is, to the satisfaction of his ex- 
aminers. 

What are the qualities that we are trying to reach—I shall not 
say to measure? We are firmly of the opinion in France that we 
cannot measure intellectual faculties. We can évaluate them, but 
we cannot measure them. What are the qualities that we are trying 
to evaluate? First of all, a certain amount of knowledge. Evidently, 
if a boy is to treat a subject having to do with Pascal, he must know 
something of Pascal and what Pascal thought and wrote and the 
way in which he thought it and wrote it. But that factual knowl- 
edge is only the groundwork. What we try to find out is whether in 
treating that subject he shows judgment, acumen, finesse, in the 
apprehension of the subject; then, whether, in the exposition of 
what he has to say, he has the qualities of order, of construction, 
of clarity of presentation and of expression, of correctness and ele- 
gance of language. It is a test not of memory but of the ability to 
think, of the ability to organize thought, of the quality of the 
thought. Is it vulgar thought? Is it a matter of fact thought? Or 
is it a little more profound, a little more refined, a little more deli- 
cate? Is it apprehensive? Has it finesse? All those things can be 
weighed and appreciated by an examiner who knows his job when 
he reads a French composition. 

Then, there is the Latin-Modern Languages translation. There 
again we expect, naturally, a certain knowledge of the subject. If 
I ask a French boy to translate into French a passage from the 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn,” by Keats, he will have to. know enough 
English to be able to understand what Keats said in English. But 
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that is not what we are after. When Keats wrote his ‘‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,” Keats thought his thoughts in English. His thoughts, 
his mental images, were conceived and organized after the English 
conception, after the English working of the mind. The words that 
he used, the melodies that he evoked, were undoubtedly English. 
We want the French candidate first of all to show that he has un- 
derstood it, and that he has a certain amount of appreciation of 
the beauty of that work of art, and, then, we say to him, ‘Now, 
express it in French, because the French mechanism of thought is 
different from the English mechanism of thought. Think it out 
again for yourself. The images that you are going to conjure up are 
not the same; they haven’t the same connotation as in English.” 
What is that but a test of thought? We are trying to find out how 
deeply, finely, and completely that boy or that girl can think if 
needs be. It is not a test of memory or of knowledge, but a test of 
the qualities of the mind. 

I grant that the system of examination as presented thus is far 
from being perfect. It is certainly not as exact in appearance as the 
objective tests that you use very much in this country. It is cer- 
tainly not so easy to administer. But I think that when it is well 
conducted it gives results that are sufficiently reliable and exact. 
And I believe that our examinations bring out qualities and results 
that the objective tests cannot reveal, and those qualities are ex- 
actly the qualities that we consider of pre-eminent importance in 
France, those qualities that constitute culture, to which we are at- 
tached more than to anything else probably in the world. It is very 
difficult to describe what we mean by culture. It is perhaps easier 
to say what it is not than what it is. It is certainly not encyclope- 
dism, if I may use that barbarous word, that is to say the knowl- 
edge of everything. Nor is it specialization, the knowledge of one 
thing; we think there is no health in specialization. Indeed, it is not 
mere knowledge at all. It is based on knowledge, but it is knowledge 
transmuted into something else, knowledge transmuted into power 
and sweetness. It is pollen transmuted into honey. It is the result 
of a method of training the mind that had endeavored to teach it 
to think, to think clearly. If I might venture to try a definition, I 
should say perhaps that culture is what remains when you have 
forgotten everything. And what is it that remains? The understand- 
ing quickened and deepened; a breadth of outlook, a catholicity of 
sympathy, a refinement of taste, an appreciation of beauty, a deli- 
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cacy of feeling, a sense of measure, a modesty of judgment, a crit- 
ical habit of mind, the habit of taking nothing for granted, of think- 
ing for one’s self, that habit which is the very soul of liberty, the 
habit of a sincere, unbiased approach to any problem and of the 
undaunted pursuit of its ultimate solution in a real scientific spirit, 
and a proper and balanced conception of the various uses of life, of 
its graces as well as of its utilities. 

Those are some of the things that remain, some of the elements 
of that full and rounded development of the human faculties which 
is the ideal of our conception of education and of which we try to 
get an indication by the means of our examinations. 








Methods of Control in the Registration 
Procedure 
Henry G. ARNSDORF 


The registration procedure at New York University is commonly 
called the ‘‘Hollerith System” of registration. As a matter of fact 
the sorting and tabulating equipment might be withdrawn without 
requiring a single modification of the registration process. The 
machines are helpful, however, in computing and tabulating in- 
formation as to student loads, as well as in performing other post- 
registration clerical functions and, in order to take advantage of 
these opportunities the standard tabulating card has been adopted 
as the form of the official class card. 

The procedure of registration, following the admissions function, 
consists of the three common major steps, namely: 

1. Advisement of the registrant on curricular matters and ap- 
proval of his program of courses by a faculty adviser. 

2. Computation and collection of fees by the Bursar’s office. 

3. Distribution of class cards by the Registrar’s office. 

The advisement of students and approval of programs takes place 
in the buildings or administrative quarters of the various colleges 
and schools, but the collection of fees and the distribution of class 
cards are centralized functions and conducted in the same hall. The 
Registrar is responsible for the co-ordination and supervision of the 
three major steps as constituting the complete registration proce- 
dure. 

General considerations here must take into account the large 
number of students to be registered, the wide spread of course offer- 
ings, the geographical separation of the University in six different 
centers of the city, and the comparatively short period in which the 
major part of the job must be accomplished. Advance registration 
on a large scale, either by mail or in person, is not practicable under 
local conditions. 

The problems of registration and recording, which grow out of 
these conditions, are controlled largely through the distribution of 
class cards, which requires careful “laying of wires” in advance of 
the registration period. The first step in that direction is the prepara- 
tion of a “‘master”’ class card for each course or section which is to be 
offered during the ensuing term. Entries are made on the master 
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card, of the department and course number, the days and hours of 
sessions, the classroom assignment, and the anticipated enrolment 
in the courses. Colleges and schools are designated by distinctively 
colored cards. The pertinent information, including the point value 
of the course, is key punched on the master card, and from the 
master card a sufficient number of cards is gang punched for the 
course, counting two cards for each anticipated registration. (Sample 
of card on page 164). The supplies of pre-punched class cards are 
then printed according to the data shown on the master cards and 
numbered serially in duplicate. Printing and numbering the cards 
is accomplished in one operation on a power-driven multigraph in 
the duplicating department. (Consideration is being given just now 
to a recently announced repeating punch, on which the cards may 
be pre-punched and printed in the same operation). 

The printed and numbered cards are stored in and distributed 
from compartments of vertical cases, which are suitably labelled, 
alphabetically by departments and numerically by courses. The 
cases for each of the colleges and schools are assembled in the cen- 
tral hall at the time of registration and various requirements are 
met in the process of distribution: 

1. Authorization to attend classes is given in the form of class cards 
upon the presentation by the student of his registration card, show- 
ing the adviser’s signature of approval and the Bursar’s receipt 
stamp. The appropriate class cards are then drawn in duplicate 
from the cases. One set is handed to the student and the other set 
is clipped to his enrolment card for the time being and retained for 
record purposes. The registrant prints his name on his class cards 
and hands each card to the instructor concerned as a ticket of ad- 
mission to the course indicated thereon. The instructor retains the 
cards as his class roll, thus relieving the office of the chore of as- 
sembling class cards or preparing class lists at the peak-load period. 
The disposition of the duplicate class cards as temporarily clipped 
to the registration card will be explained later. 

2. Routing of students on the opening days of the term is ac- 
complished by indicating on each class card the building and room 
to which the course has been assigned. This procedure is especially 
desirable where it is not practicable to include classroom assign- 
ments in the catalog issued several months in advance or to pub- 
lish a separate schedule later. Where the physical plant is used in- 
tensively, adjustments of the original assignments are often neces- 
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sary because of unforeseen circumstances. The office is usually in a 
better position to meet such exigencies without danger of confusion 
among instructors and students if the original schedule of room as- 
signments has not been published previously. The absence of a pub- 
lished list of assignments also tends to reduce the number of at- 
tempts on the part of students to attend classes without authoriza- 
tion. 

3. Control of registration in a course in which the number of students 
is regulated is maintained by limiting the available class cards to the 
exact number of students to be admitted. When the supply of cards 
for the course is exhausted there is no possibility of admitting addi- 
tional students through oversight or other errors. In the advance 
preparation of the cards for such a section, a “warning” notice is 
inserted three cards from the bottom of the pack. When this notice 
is reached in the process of distribution, the warning is transmitted 
by telephone to the adviser’s room and posted on a portable black 
board in full view of the advisers and registering students. As soon 
as the last card is given out, a second call is made and the section is 
posted as “closed.” In the case of a cancellation, while registration 
is still in progress, blank class cards are restored to the cases. The 
student is admonished to return his class card if he files a request for 
a change of registration. This is not always practicable after the 
class card has been presented to the instructor, but such cases give 
no particular concern since notices of all cases of cancellation are 
sent to instructors as a matter of form. 

4. Registration for a program of courses given in more than one 
school is facilitated by centralizing the fee collection and class card 
distribution. It is within the jurisdiction of an adviser to approve 
any course for which the student has met the prerequisites, no mat- 
ter in what division the course may be offered. The process of regis- 
tration for such a student is the same as if all of the courses were 
offered in one school. However, the class cards of other schools are 
marked to indicate the school in which the particular student is 
matriculated in order to facilitate the routing of grades, the com- 
putation of the “balance of trade” among the divisions, and other 
routine functions. When a student elects a course which is given 
at another center of the University, the class card is “reserved” 
there for him by telephone and he calls for the card en route to the 
opening class. 

5. Detailed information as to the progress of registration is secured 
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at the close of each day of the registration period by recording the 
number of registrations in each section as disclosed by the serial 
number of the top card in each compartment of the cases. The lists 
of courses and the cumulative daily readings reach the offices of 
the respective Deans on the following morning, together with the 
computed total loads in terms of points of instruction, as compared 
with the corresponding day of the previous year. The local admin- 
istrative officers are then in a position to modify the course offerings 
as the trend of registration may require. (See summarized report 
on page 165.) 

6. Lines of students and congestion in the registration hall are elimi- 
nated by reducing the principal procedure here to the simplest form, 
viz., the exchange of cards, and by “gearing” the clerical staff to 
the load to be handled at a given time. The class cards are drawn 
and distributed for the most part by clerks of the regular staff. A 
minimum number of experienced student clerks is employed on the 
hourly basis. The clerks are thoroughly familiar with the ‘lay out’’ 
of the class card cases and the cards are drawn and distributed with 
considerable facility. The number of faculty advisers and fee col- 
lection clerks is regulated also by the requirements at any one time, 
so as to maintain a balance of traffic between the stations of the 
registration procedure. 

7. Greater accuracy in the performance of clerical functions is 
reached, because a large proportion of the work is performed either 
before or after the rush of registration under conditions free from 
pressure. Reducing the operations and bringing the work within 
the capacity of the permanently employed and experienced mem- 
bers of the staff, thus eliminating the need for a larger number of 
temporary clerks during the peak-load periods, also has a salutary 
effect upon the general operating efficiency of the offices. 

8. The procedure has led to economy of clerical expense in that the 
flexibility of the plan permits the regulation of the staff to meet the 
requirements at any given time. When the full complement of clerks 
is not required in the registration hall, they are at their desks and 
engaged upon other work, but still available upon a moment’s 
notice for registration duty. It is not necessary to retain a separate 
staff of registration clerks in order to have them available at varying 
rush hours, several of whom would be idle during other times of the 
day. The work now falls into experienced hands, and by staggering 
the staff between the office and the registration hall, at times when 
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the full staff is not needed in the hall, the more important work in 
the office is accomplished without delay. Further savings are made 
in clerical hire, and other economies are anticipated, through the 
use of the sorting and tabulating machines in the performance of 
certain post-registration functions, as follows: 

9. Preparation of class records and instructors’ term reports is 
simplified through the use of class cards in pre-punched tabulating 
form. The name of the student is entered on the duplicate class 
cards as clipped to the registration card when the original cards 
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were issued to him. This job is accomplished during the registration 
period and at the close of the period the duplicate class cards are 
sorted by departments and courses and placed in alphabetical posi- 
tion. Adjustments are made as required by changes of registration 
and the cards are then ready for the tabulation of the net teaching 
loads, by schools, departments, and courses. Following this tabula- 
tion, the cards become the basis for the instructors’ typewritten re- 
ports upon which the attendance records and grades are submitted 
for the students in each course at the close of the term. The auto- 
matic operations which are possible in the performance of these 
functions have been helpful, but the number of operations of neces- 
sity still performed manually has made further applications of 
machine processes desirable. 

This improvement is now assured by the recent perfection of a 
repeating printerpunch of the alphabetic type to which reference 
has already been made. It is expected, therefore, that in the future 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Daily Report of Registration for the Exclusive 
Use of Administrative Officers 





























No. 7 WeEpDNEsDAY, Fesruary 6, 1935 
StupENT ENROLMENT Points or INSTRUCTION 
’ At CLOSE ’ AT CLosE 
Topay’s Topay’s 
Division oF REcIs- or REcIs- 
CoMPARISON TRATION COMPARISON omameess 
1935 1934 1934 1935 1934 1934 
University College 1,259 1,248 1,248 . . e 
School of Law 1,207 1,242 1,242 12,807 13,369 13 ,369 
Medical College 542 526 526 bg * . 
Coilege of Engr. 748 826 830 by ss . 
Even. Engr. Division 547 390 785 5,023 3,462 6,726 
Graduate School 413 438 737 3,069 3,072 5,169 
School of Education 3,799 3,957 5,372 26 , 287 28 , 863 39 ,438 
School of Commerce— 
Washington Square 3,276 3,027 4,463 37 , 187 35,675 48,051 
Wall Street 428 349 729 2,300 1,964 3,983 
Wash. Square College 3,662 3,961 4,893 52 ,852 56 , 887 68 ,006 
Grad. Sch. Bus. Adm. 333 275 628 980 944 1,952 
School of Retailing 179 147 216 1,732 1,729 2,150 
College of Dentistry 513 497 497 . ' bd 
College of Fine Arts 425 441 664 3,699 3,562 4,721 
Totals 17 ,331 17 ,324 22 ,830 145 ,936 149 ,527 193 ,565 
Gain since yesterday 3,550 3,591 33 ,859 36 ,928 

















* Points of instruction are not computed for divisions in which the enrolments consist of full- 
time students. 


the student’s name will be punched and printed in the same opera- 
tion on one of the duplicate class cards and repeated automatically 
on the remaining cards for each student. The class cards will then 
be capable, not only of automatic sort and tabulation, but also of 
alphabetic arrangement by the automatic process. Furthermore, 
the cards may be used for printing automatically the instructors’ re- 
port lists by courses on the regular office forms, relieving the office 
of the last manual operation in the performance of these particular 
jobs at a very considerable saving of clerical labor. 

Thus, the present procedure of conducting student registration 
and related functions has been established and gradually shaped to 
local requirements. The plan is not prescribed as a panacea for 
registration ailments in general, or as a “system” which is capable 
of establishment in toto elsewhere. It has been efficacious, however, 
in relieving some chronic “local irritations.” 








Freeing the College Student 
JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 


Higher education is faced with three problems today which tax 
its resources: (1) freeing the student so that through the making 
of choices he can develop those powers of discrimination needed to 
become an intelligent worker in a changing world; (2) maintaining 
those standards of scholarship upon which the college and the uni- 
versity have prided themselves in the past; (3) familiarizing the 
student with those elements of contemporary life which will enable 
him to deal intelligently with the problems which he will face as an 
active member of society. 

In this discussion, the writer is explaining briefly the attempt of 
one institution to solve the above mentioned problems. In the fall 
of 1932, Temple University selected a group of forty high school 
graduates interested in preparing themselves to become secondary 
school teachers. Intelligence, school achievement, and leadership 
characteristics exhibited throughout their high school career were 
used as a basis for selection. 

During each September since then an additional group of similar 
size was added until now there are three such groups, totaling over 
a hundred students. The educational program designed for this 
experimental venture, known locally as the X Group Experiment, 
was built on the following four assumptions: 

1. If education aims to prepare the individual for intelligent par- 
ticipation in life, the curriculum must grow out of the problems of 
contemporary life and must consist of those comprehensive aspects 
of life which appear to the learner as psychological wholes. 

2. If the individual is to be familiar with life as it is (its com- 
plexity and the interrelationships of its problems) he must be 
brought into contact with all phases of it, and this contact must 
be of such a nature as to cause him to taste liberally of each phase 
of it. 

3. If one is to become a free individual—free to choose intelli- 
gently from among the many problems which confront him—he 
must be permitted to decide for himself the manner in which choices 
will be made as well as the quality and quantity of the experiences 
in which he will participate. 

4. If the knowledge thus gained is to have its maximum value 
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in directing the thought and actions of the individual, he must be 
so guided in its integration that he will see it as an integral part of 
a functional whole. 

The curriculum of the first two years is designed to give the stu- 
dent the richest experience possible in the problems of contemporary 
life. For the sake of convenience these problems are organized under 
four headings: (1) those arising out of the student’s physical en- 
vironment, (2) those arising out of his social environments, (3) those 
growing out of the individual himself and (4) those associated with 
the media of expression. 

During the last two years the student’s curriculum is intended to 
prepare him to become a secondary school teacher in the field of his 
choice, (1) by using the secondary schools as a laboratory in which 
to get the experience necessary to familiarize himself with that 
which constitutes the job of teaching and (2) by using the academic 
departments of the University as a laboratory in which to gain the 
factual information needed to provide the necessary professional 
equipment. 

This discussion deals primarily with our program of the first two 
years, because the experience of the special faculty selected to con- 
duct the experiment has been confined primarily to these two years. 

It is assumed that a student should receive a rich contact with 
each of the four fields of human experience mentioned above. The 
college provides courses which the student may pursue in gaining 
such experience. He is instructed to present himself in the classes at 
the beginning of the year and to continue until he feels certain that 
he can make better use of his time in other ways. He is urged to see 
both his instructor and his adviser before he decides to absent 
himself from a course either permanently or occasionally, but the 
decision finally rests with him. In some cases students find that they 
can use the reading lists provided by the instructors and work to 
better advantage by themselves, appearing in class only on oc- 
easions. In other cases the student feels that the conduct of the 
course does not provide the stimulus or the challenge desired and 
that the ability which he feels he needs in this particular field can 
be acquired in other ways. He is also conscious, however, of the 
fact that the day of reckoning is coming two years hence, for at the 
end of the Sophomore year he is required to take a comprehensive 
examination intended to measure the student’s ability to cope with 
the problems of life as they fall in these four categories. 
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During these two years he is encouraged to make use of out-of- 
school educational agencies which will help him in the further 
understanding of the problems in these four fields. For example, 
many of the students are members of the local Foreign Policies 
Association and the Franklin Institute. They also avail themselves 
frequently of attendance at lectures dealing with social, political, 
economic, and scientific discussions. In addition arrangements are 
made to provide easy attendance at theaters, symphony concerts, 
dance programs of the interpretive and aesthetic type, by buying 
tickets in blocks and, thereby, securing reductions in price. 

The student, therefore, has the freedom which he needs to decide 
whether a particular activity provided either in his courses or by 
the adult world around him is sufficiently worth while to merit his 
attention. He is also given guidance which will enable him to get 
the vicarious experiences necessary to decrease his actual mistakes 
in choice, but the right of choice always rests finally with him. 

This freedom naturally has had a variety of effects on both stu- 
dents and teachers, for neither was accustomed to it when the 
experiment was begun. Students exercised their freedom with a 
good deal of abandon. Bit by bit, however, they became conscious 
of the error of their ways, and engaged in their educational activities 
with greater zest than one commonly finds in college. The activity, 
however, is of a different type. Instead of being willing to conform 
to the regimen of college classes, students in this group are much 
more insistent that the activities of the classroom have a definite 
bearing on something which they can regard as really worth while. 
In other words, instead of being passive absorbers of knowledge 
dispensed by professors, they are becoming active participants in 
acquiring a functional knowledge. 

The student reaches this point at varying times during the two 
years. Most of them have attained it before the end of the first 
term. A few, however, are still unadjusted at the beginning of the 
second year. The question, naturally arises as to the harm which is 
being done to the student by being permitted to have his own way 
for a whole term and, thereby, run the chance of losing that knowl- 
edge which would have been attained had he been meticulous in 
conforming to the regimen of the college class. The answer is neces- 
sarily subjective, but I believe that the changed point of view and 
the different perspective which the student has acquired enables 
him not only to make up quickly what he has lost, but also to gain 
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ground at a much more rapid rate than if he had not gone through 
this period of reconstruction. 

Another element which is introduced into his two years’ ex- 
perience intended to measure his self-propelling tendencies is a 
project which he must present to the faculty by the end of his second 
year. The subject of this project is of his own choice, although he 
may, and usually does, consult faculty members before the selection 
is finally made. No pressure is used at any time to have him com- 
plete this. No information is given him concerning the procedure 
to be used to gain the experience necessary to complete the project, 
except in so far as he gathers help himself by conferring with faculty 
members and others who may be in a position to give him guidance. 
The topic, the nature of the assimilative material, the method of 
acquiring it, and also the form in which the project is finally pre- 
sented is entirely in the hands of the student. One ought to say at 
this point that the quantity of labor which the student uses in these 
projects is usually far in excess of the amount of time and energy 
employed in other school activities. 

The faculty received this concept of freedom with mingled 
emotions. Some faculty members found it quite difficult to adjust 
themselves to a situation where they relinquished their right of 
supremacy. Others found it reasonably easy to adjust themselves 
to the needs of students and have consequently changed their 
course offerings in a very marked manner. In a few cases the change 
in conduct was almost revolutionary. The tendency in general has 
been toward much greater integration of subject matter. For 
example, in the freshman course in science, an integration of 
mathematics, physics, and astronomy is taking place in the develop- 
ment of a unit dealing with those phases of man’s physical environ- 
ment which require the use of mathematics for their interpretation. 
In a few cases, faculty members have found it easier to withdraw 
from the experiment than to make the necessary adjustments. 

A review of the work of the last three years shows definitely, 
however, that the freedom which the student has in determining 
the character of the educational experiences necessary to make his 
education functional has had a very marked effect on teacher 
attitude and on the content of the courses. 

In trying to give a clearer picture of the method of organizing 
the educational experiment of one of these four fields, I am selecting 
the field of social environment. During the first year, students are 
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given a course in modern European history. This is intended 
primarily for those who have an inadequate background in Euro- 
pean history, although we find that most students present them- 
selves in this course. In addition, the work of the first year calls for 
a one term course in contemporary social, economic, and political 
problems. This is conducted by two professors, one a sociologist and 
the other an economist. It is not a survey course, but is primarily 
one of orientation. The teachers employ the newspaper, magazine, 
radio, and other current educational media to develop in the student 
a consciousness of the type of social, political, and economic prob- 
lems with which the world is faced today. By the end of the first 
term this consciousness has been developed in most cases. Courses 
are then provided in sociology, economics, and political science, 
which continue for one year. 

The purpose of these three courses is to enable the individual to 
delve intensively and creatively into problems from the standpoint 
of their sociological, economic, and governmental relationship. 
Parallel with these three courses we are organizing a course in social 
mathematics, the purpose of which is to equip the student with the 
quantitative experience needed to understand the principles of 
probability, chance, etce., with which he is likely to deal in his social 
science courses. During the last semester of the second year, stu- 
dents are given one term of integrating experience, the purpose of 
which is to synthesize the knowledge and principles with which 
they dealt in the three social science courses in the light of the 
outstanding contemporary social environment problems which they 
isolated during the first term of their freshman year. This in- 
tegrating experience is of the panel discussion type. 

Out of these synthesizing experiences the examination questions 
grow. The student’s ability to cope intelligently with these questions 
is used as a measure of his functional scholarship in this field. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a different type of student is 
emerging from this experiment. He is freer, much more self-pro- 
pelling, more critical, more discriminating, more insistent that the 
things in which he engages have a value to him. On the other hand, 
he is less willing to conform to the requirements of superimposed 
authority. Although when he sees that this is to his advantage he 
finds himself eager to make the adjustment, but not always with 
complacency. I am also certain that marked changes have been 
made in the faculty. 
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Whether we have succeeded in developing students who are 
better able to cope with the problems of today than is the case 
when the traditional curriculum is used is, of course, a matter of 
opinion and only time can answer the question. If, however, it is 
true that the best way to prepare an individual to cope with certain 
problems of the future is to have him work functionally with phases 
of the problems here and now, then a much better educational 
product is being attained. 

Similarly, whether we are developing a student with a higher 
degree of scholarship is a moot question. That there is a higher 
degree of functional scholarship, there is no question in my mind. 
Whether he has a scholarship of the type commonly associated with 
this term when applied on the college level is less certain. On the 
other hand, these students have been doing exceptionally well in all 
the objective tests to which they have been subjected. If these are 
valid measures of scholarship attainments, we must conclude that 
they have acquired the elements of scholarship in spite of the fact 
that the program was not designed to teach those facts usually 
associated with academic scholarship. 

The work of the last two years is largely of the honors type, stu- 
dents working on their own under the guidance of suitable faculty 
members. They draw on courses which already exist if these seem 
to serve their purpose. If not, the student and his adviser map out a 
course of procedure which enables the student to study on his own. 

Freedom characterizes the experiment throughout. Changes are 
made by both faculty and student when experience suggests that 
such changes are desirable. Thus fluidity is maintained. The possible 
harm which comes from such freedom is largely offset by the fact 
that intelligent students alone are selected. Since intelligent students 
usually receive an education in spite of the school, rather than 
because of the school, this freedom permits the school to get out 
of the way of the student while he is moving forward. At the same 
time, it enables the school to learn something about the education 
of college students which may gradually be organized into a cur- 
riculum and method which may be applied on a large scale. 

College education is thus removed from the category of book- 
keeping, credit seeking, and experience dodging, to one of con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience through grappling with reali- 
ties. 








PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, APRIL 16, 17, 18, 
HOTEL SIR WALTER 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 
APRIL 15, MONDAY 


8.00-10.00 P.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Registration of Delegates. 
Introductions and Informal Reception. 


APRIL 16, TUESDAY 
MORNING 


“University Consolidation in North Carolina” 
Dr. F. P. GranaM, President, University of North Carolina. 
“The Consolidated University System of Georgia” 
Dr. Pattie WELTNER, Chancellor, University System of Georgia. 
“Centralized Control of lowa State Institutions of Higher Learning” 
Mr. J. R. Saag, Registrar, Iowa State College. 
Report of the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution. 


AFTERNOON 
Sectional Meetings 


Section A—‘‘Registrar as Recorder” 
W. S. Horrman, Chairman. 
Section B—‘“‘Registrar as Admissions Officer” 
J. G. Quick, Chairman. 
Section C—‘‘Registrar as Personnel Officer”’ 
S. Woopson Canada, Chairman. 
Social Hour—C. P. Srermue, Master of Ceremonies. 


EVENING 
Annual Dinner 


Program (if any) furnished almost entirely by the members of the Association. 


APRIL 17, WEDNESDAY 
MORNING 


Program in charge of the Committee on Special Projects 
R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Chairman. 
**A Study of Admissions”’ 
M. E. Hit, University of California. 
“Assisting the President by an Analysis of Cost Data” 
J. V. McQuirty, University of Florida. 
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“A Picture of the College Registrar of the Colleges of the Southern 
Association” 

8S. R. Doyts, Florida State College for Women. 
“Economic and Social Background of Freshmen Engineers”’ 

E. J. Howe ., A. and M. College of Texas. 
“A Proposed Project for the A.A.C.R.: The Functions of the Registrar, 
a Preliminary Survey” 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh. 
“A Five Year Summary of the Reports of the Committee on Special 
Projects on Enrolment and Degrees Conferred”’ 

F. L. Kerr, University of Arkansas. 


AFTERNOON 
Sectional Meetings 


Section A—‘“‘Universities, Professional and Technical Schools” 
ALAN Briaut, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Chairman. 
Section B—‘‘Colleges of Liberal Arts, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal Schools 
and Junior Colleges,” 
R. L. WituraMs, Mississippi State College for Women, Chairman. 


EVENING 
Open Forum in Charge of the Committee on Professional Education 
E. L Giuuis, University of Kentucky, Chairman. 
APRIL 18, THURSDAY 
MORNING 
9.00-11.00 a.m. 
“Hazards in the Chicago Plan’”’ 
E. C. Mier, University of Chicago. 
“Trends in Admission to Higher Institutions’’ 
D. A. Grossman, University of Illinois. 
11.00 a.m.—1.00 P.M. 
Business Session. 
AFTERNOON 
Trip to Educational Institutions near Raleigh. 
EVENING 


Meeting of the Delegates from the Regional Associations with the New and 
Old Executives. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERSITY” 


Sweet are the uses of adversity which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, wears 


yet a precious jewel in his head 
—William Shakespeare, As You Like lt 


The forces of public education, with backs to the wall, are defend- 
ing themselves courageously against the effects of the depression, 
and are utilizing the public reaction to the emergency to secure 
public support of a program of long-time educational planning de- 
signed to make recovery more permanent. Progress in this direction 
was made at the Conference on State School Legislation and Long- 
time Educational Planning, held at Washington, December 11-13, 
1934, under the sponsorship of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education. That the educators see the opportunity to uti- 
lize the lessons of the depression is demonstrated by the following 
statement quoted from the first report of Committee A of this con- 
ference: 


The recent development of widespread interest in community, state, and 
national planning has created a very genuine demand for educational plan- 
ning in many states. This demand has been intensified by the numerous per- 
plexing problems that the schools have faced because of the economic upset. 

.... Educators should take full advantage of the present public concern 
that the schools of the future be developed in terms of carefully conceived 
plans. 


This same committee was charged with the responsibility for a 
statement of the objectives of long-time educational planning. These 
objectives were written as follows: 


1. To guarantee that educational agencies keep pace with social and economic 
trends. 

2. To insure that the present program of public education is appraised by 
representative groups of citizens and that modifications are proposed. 

3. To define significant educational problems faced by the school system 
and to secure the facts needed for their solution. 

4. To initiate studies relating to the purposes, extent, and support of public 
education. 

5. To coordinate all efforts to give the public facts concerning the educational 
program. 

6. To establish contacts between educational planning and planning in other 
areas of state service. 
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Shakespeare was thinking of adversity as a kind of discipline 
which was probably no sweeter on the palate in his day than in 
ours, but he saw that the ultimate effect of adversity, if it did not 
last too long, was good. The notion that anything as ugly as the 
toad must have a “‘precious jewel in its head” is not unrelated to 
the modern concept of discipline. The educators, always sensitive 
to the value of discipline, have discovered the ‘‘precious jewel.” 

It is easier for some than for others to see the possibilities of con- 
verting the effects of the depression into permanent values, so there 
are two national attitudes toward recovery measures. Some believe 
that so much emphasis is being placed upon long-time planning and 
social reform that recovery is being unnecessarily retarded. Others 
maintain that efforts toward social reform should be accelerated 
while the lessons of the depression are vivid. Those who have this 
attitude believe that we can well afford to retard recovery in order 
to make it more permanent. We believe that the public educational 
forces have been wise in choosing the longer road. 

Private educational institutions could also make their recovery 
more permanent by reformulating their long-time policies in the 
atmosphere of the depression. Institutions depending upon endow- 
ment for a large part of their financial support are very sensitive 
to the business cycle. No doubt their prosperity will be less fre- 
quently interrupted if the national government succeeds, by long- 
time planning, in eliminating the cyclical nature of national pros- 
perity, but it is not safe to depend upon relief from this source alone. 
These institutions should do some long-time planning themselves. 


CONDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Some colleges award scholarships on the condition that. if the re- 
cipient proposes to transfer to another institution, the amount of 
scholarship aid received to that date must be repaid before the 
transfer can be effected. The point of view of one of these colleges 
has been expressed as follows: 


1. Our scholarship funds are limited and, therefore, should be restricted to 
grants to persons intending to become alumni of the college. 

2. We have accepted the principle that “shopping around”’ among colleges 
is to be deplored. The practice stated above is an effective deterrent to 
such activity on the part of the student. 

3. We are committed to the philosophy that we are an independent educa- 
tional unit maintaining, for those who desire it, a four-year college pro- 
gram. As such, we are not a preparatory institution for graduate or pro- 
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fessional schools. Our funds must, therefore, be used to assist such as desire 
the benefits of our complete program. 


The opposite point of view has been expressed as follows: ‘The 
process of getting an education in these days is so uncertain from the 
point of view of the parents and of the students, and the conditions 
of family life change, both in place and in financial resources, so 
quickly that we feel that there would be a grave injustice in such a 
requirement (that scholarship aid be refunded upon transfer). Col- 
leges seem to me to be run for the students, not for the institutions 
themselves; the practice of refusing a transcript if scholarship 
money is not refunded seems to me to sacrifice the student to the 
preservation of the college.” 

This last sentence cuts at the heart of the question. Are scholar- 
ships awarded for the preservation of the college or for the preser- 
vation of the student? Who can say that “shopping around” among 
colleges is to be deplored? The continental European shops around 
among the universities in order to obtain the best that each has to 
offer. Can any college safely guarantee to its students that it has 
equal opportunities to offer in general education and specialized 
training? Is it not easy to make a case, if educational principles 
and the student’s interests are to be considered, for going to the 
local college two years and transferring to a university or technical 
school for specialized training? And why should such a student be 
compelled to choose between best educational procedure and a 
scholarship? 

It is perfectly clear that the conditioned scholarship is a device 
for holding students and, as such, is not a thing to be proud of. It 
is argued that the very vicissitudes of the process of getting an edu- 
cation call for greater caution in the choice of a college and in the 
acceptance of scholarship aid on the part of the student and greater 
care in the selection of students on the part of the college. We can 
accept the statement as it refers to the student’s selection of a col- 
lege and to the college’s selection of students, but, ideally, the 
selection of a college should not be conditioned by a financial con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact, the scholarship should operate in 
the opposite manner. It should function as a leveller of economic 
opportunity and make it easier for the student to select the right 
college. 

There is no question of the right of the college to condition its 
scholarships upon continuation to the Bachelor’s degree, and if 
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proper care is used to make sure that the student cannot fail to 
understand the condition, there can be no basis for complaint on the 
part of the student, but there is no doubt that good will is frequently 
lost to the college when the educational progress of the student is 
actually interrupted as it becomes necessary, suddenly, in the stress 
of circumstances, for him to refund the tuition for one, two, or three 
years before he can transfer to another institution—because schol- 
arships are usually awarded to students who cannot afford to pay 
tuition. If colleges continue to offer scholarships on such conditions, 
students should refuse to accept them unless they are able to an- 
ticipate the necessity of refunding so as to meet the resulting fi- 
nancial obligation without interrupting their educations. They owe 
it to themselves to think ahead to this extent. 


NOTES ON ENROLMENTS AND DEGREES! 


According to this report, there are six institutions in the United 
States that had total enrolments of more than 20,000 students each 
in 1933-34. The College of the City of New York probably heads 
the list with an enrolment of 34,569. The other five, in the order of 
their enrolments, are New York University, the University of Wis- 
consin, Columbia University, the University of Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

We have said that the College of the City of New York probably 
heads the list, because the enrolment of that institution as reported 
to the Committee includes duplicates. 

Eight institutions in the United States conferred more than 2,000 
degrees each in 1933-34. Columbia University heads the list with 
4,734 degrees. The other seven in the order of the number of degrees 
conferred are New York University, the University of California, 
the University of Illinois, the University of Michigan, Harvard 
University, the Ohio State University, and the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The report classifies the number of degrees conferred by fields of 
the arts, literature, and sciences and their allied fields of professional 
study. The leading five institutions in each of several selected fields 
are listed below in the order of number of degrees conferred. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—Boston College, New York University, 
Hunter College of the City of New York, Harvard College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


1 Compiled from the 1934 report of the Committee on Special Projects on 
enrolments and degrees. 
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Socrat ScrencEs—University of California at Los Angeles, Stanford 
University, University of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, State University 
of Iowa. 

MATHEMATICS AND PuysicaL ScieENcEsS—College of the City of New York, 
Ohio State University, Hunter College of the City of New York, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Chicago. 

BioLtoaicaL SciencEs—University of Chicago, Hunter College of the 
City of New York, College of the City of New York, New York University, 
Ohio State University. 

Epvucation—Columbia University, New York University, Wayne Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, University of Minnesota. 

BusINEss ADMINISTRATION—New York University, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard University, University of Illinois, Ohio State University. 

MeEpicinE— University of Minnesota, University of Illinois, Northwestern 
University, University of Chicago, Indiana University. 

Law—St. John’s University, Harvard University, New York University, 
Fordham University, Columbia University. 

ENGINEERING—Purdue University, University of Michigan, University 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania State College, Ohio State University. 


The total collegiate enrolment of all of the colleges reporting de- 
creased 3.67 per cent in 1933-34. The decrease varies with the type 
of institution as follows: teachers colleges, 11.20 per cent; profes- 
sional and technical schools, 5.44 per cent; universities, 3.13 percent; 
junior colleges, 2.16 per cent; and liberal arts colleges, 1.11 per cent. 
The net grand total enrolment, including summer session, extension 
and evening classes, correspondence study, and sub-collegiate units, 
decreased 5.89 per cent. Dr. Raymond Walters reports? an increase 
of 7.5 per cent over 1933-34. 

The Committee made no analysis of the relation of geographical 
location and of the source of financial support to changes in enrol- 
ments in 1933-34. Believing that such an analysis is significant a 
table is presented below, compiled from the report, in which com- 
parisons are made between institutions in the East, Middle West, 
West, and South, and within these geographical areas, between 
state institutions and independent institutions, with the totals 
compared with similar figures from the 1934 report* compiled by 
Dr. Walters. 

If we may look to these reports for a revelation of trends, a very 
definite upward trend is indicated by Dr. Walters’ 1934 report. The 
A.A.C.R. percentages of loss are based on the net grand total enrol- 


2 School and Society, December 15, 1934. 
8 Ibid. 
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PER CENT OF GAIN AND LOSS, 1932-33 TO 1933-34, IN TERMS OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
STATISTICS FROM THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1934 REPORT 

















Per Cent Gain or Loss 
Geographical 
Section State Independent Total Wal 
Institutions | Institutions A.A.C.R alters 
East —11.6 —11.4 —11.4 + .25 
Middle West — 8.5 — 3.1 — 6.8 + 5.5 
West —10.3 — 3.3 — 8.6 +12.8 
South — 7.6 — 2.7 — 6.4 + 8.2 
Totals — 7.3 — 7.2 — 8.3 + 7.5 

















ments in 1933-34 as compared with 1932-33. Dr. Walters’ percent- 
ages of gain are based on 1934 summer session and autumn session 
enrolments. The A.A.C.R. committee received reports from 569 
member colleges and universities. Dr. Walters received reports from 
567 institutions on the lists approved by the various regional ac- 
crediting associations. Three hundred and ninety-nine institutions 
reported to both. 

It should be said of these notes on the report and of any compari- 
sons that are based upon it or any other similar report, that the 
practical impossibility of obtaining comparable enrolment statistics 
subtracts something from their validity. Though the Committee on 
Special Projects, in compiling the A.A.C.R. report, omitted many 
institutional reports because they were not comparable, the three 
tables have 43, 117, and 59 footnotes respectively, many of which 
modify the enrolments reported. 








PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
OLIVET COLLEGE 


Olivet College has embarked on a completely revised educational 
program. To those who have followed the recent developments in 
our colleges and universities, there will be nothing new in the various 
parts of our plan. Because of the size of the college, however, and the 
homogeneity of our faculty, it has been possible to plan a slightly 
more extensive revision of procedures than has been possible in most 
other colleges. 

Admission to the College is now based, not on simple graduation 
from high school nor alone upon the formal completion of specified 
units of secondary school work, but on a consideration of the whole 
school record of the candidate, the recommendation of his school, 
the results of psychological tests, and on a personal interview. The 
aim is to appraise the whole personality of the candidate and to 
discover his interests in order to make sure that his needs and pur- 
poses coincide with the facilities offered by Olivet College. 

The academic year now consists of three terms rather than two 
semesters, and the College is divided into a Junior and a Senior 
Division. Normally, two years will be spent in each division, al- 
though provision is made whereby students entering with special 
preparation and who are prepared to do extra work may complete 
the work of the Junior Division in less than two years time. 

Two comprehensive examinations are required for graduation. 
The Preliminary Examination admits to the Senior Division. The 
Final Examination admits to the Bachelor’s degree. In the Junior 
Division, general education is provided in five fields of knowledge— 
the physical sciences, the biological sciences, arts and literature, 
and philosophy and religion. More advanced work in one of these 
fields is also provided in the Junior Division and is designed to lead 
into the advanced specialized work of the Senior Division. The 
student will normally be doing work in three of these general fields 
in the first year and in two in the second year, with advanced work 
in one of the first year fields carried over into the second year. 

In the Senior Division, specialized work will be done in one of 
seven schools; namely, the physical and natural sciences (including 
mathematics), the social sciences, languages and literature, phi- 
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losophy and psychology and religion, education, the fine arts, and 
music. 

The methods of lectures, seminars or group discussions, and of 
individual tutorial sessions are employed throughout both divisions. 
The intention is to lead students from fairly close supervision in the 
beginning as rapidly as possible into more and more independent 
work until in the last year they will be standing almost entirely on 
their own. Each student is assigned a tutor in the beginning from 
the school in which his major interest seems to lie, and, normally, 
that tutor continues through his college course. With a tutor, he 
plans his work in accordance with his own needs and interests, and 
his tutor will be constantly available for advice. The tutors from 
time to time set informal examinations for the students in order to 
assist them to discover their own weaknesses, to afford them op- 
portunities for revision and to provide them with experience in the 
type of examination which they, finally, will have to meet. 

Rather than organize the work of the College on the basis of 
courses as has been done in other institutions, we have preferred to 
plan it more in terms of examination statutes and regulations of 
faculties, in order to provide, not minimum requirements but max- 
imum ideals and to lend to the system a sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit the adjustment of work to the needs and desires of individual 
students. While within the College itself, there will be no need to 
evaluate the work of students in terms of credits, hours, and points, 
still, each tutor will maintain such records as can be effectively 
translated in terms of the old system so that transfers of credit to 
other institutions and entrance into graduate and professional 
schools can be easily handled. 

What we have had in mind, principally, in working out this 
program, is that the real unit in education with which we have to 
deal is the individual student and that somehow the system, what- 
ever it is, has got to work for his varying needs, capacities, and de- 
sires. We have also wanted to preserve the essential integrity of 
knowledge and to avoid, so far as possible, breaking it up into dis- 
crete parts. We have tried, too, at all times, to consider education 
a process of learning rather than one of teaching. These things have 
been at the base of all of our discussions and planning, and we hope 
that the structure we have erected upon them will prove effective 
and significant, 

Rosert G. Ramsay, Registrar 
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ALLEGHENY’S NEW CURRICULUM 


In September, 1932, Allegheny College inaugurated an experi- 
ment in a new curriculum. Recognizing that it was an experiment, 
no wide public announcement was made of the changes introduced. 
The significant features of the curriculum are as follows: 

1. An integrated program including purely academic work, ath- 
letics, and extra-curricular activities. Every student is expected to 
take some part in athletics, particularly in sports he can use after 
leaving college, such as swimming, golf, tennis. He is also expected 
to take some part in non-athletic activities, such as dramatics, 
journalism, music, class and inter-collegiate debate, and the like. 

2. This principle of integration is also applied to certain allied 
academic fields usually kept more or less separate. The Introduction 
to Natural Science, not a survey in the usually understood sense of 
the term, is a treatment of science as a unity, a study of the tech- 
niques common to all the sciences, of the scientific method, of a 
synoptic view of the physical and biological sciences. Laboratory 
work in one science is included in the second semester. This takes 
the place of a former requirement of one year each of two sciences or 
of science and mathematics, according to which a student might 
earn his degree without any knowledge of biology, chemistry, or 
geology. 

The Introduction to Social Science is an integration of economics, 
sociology, and political science treated by a method similar to the 
Introduction to Natural Science. 

Introductory courses are given in world literature, religion, and 
fine arts. The attempt in all of these is not to give a historical sur- 
vey or outline but to give an appreciation of literature and the 
ability to recognize good writing, an appreciation of drama or music 
or art, and a recognition of the claims of the great world religions. 

English composition has given way to a course called oral and 
written English, in which formal English instruction is relegated to 
a secondary place. In the belief that language usage is largely a 
matter of habit, an attempt is made to habituate the student, by 
actual practice, to the use of good English in writing and speaking. 
This practice is, so far a possible, closely allied to the definite in- 
terests of the student. 

In addition to these requirements in integrated courses there is 
also room in the lower level for hygiene, foreign language, history 
or mathematics, and some elective work in the second year. A part 
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of the program naturally includes a general comprehensive examina- 
tion at the close of the lower level. The first of these was given last 
June. 

In the middle of the third year of this experiment Allegheny now 
feels that it can report favorably on its results. The student reaction 
is more favorable than formerly and such objective tests as can be 
given show more satisfactory results. It is worth noting that the 
College has no significant changes to make for the fourth year. 

C. F. Ross, Registrar 


A NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Third Educational Conference, in New York City on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1934, maintained the very high standard of program and 
discussion which was set by the two preceding conferences held 
under the same auspices, namely, those of the Cooperative Test 
Service, the Educational Records Bureau, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association’s Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege, and the Committees on Personnel Methods and on Educa- 
tional Testing of the American Council on Education. 

The program of the Conference naturally reflected the different 
but closely allied interests of its multiple sponsorship, including 
educational measurement, personnel methods and guidance, the 
relation of school and college (centering in the problem of admis- 
sions), and outstanding developments in “‘progressive’”’ education. 

The first of these interests, educational measurement, was repre- 
sented in four of the nine formal papers: in the opening address on 
“Real and Imaginary Dangers in the Testing Movement,”’ by Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia University; in a report by Professor 
Frederic Palmer, Jr., of Haverford College, on ““The College Physics 
Testing Program and Its Significance for Guidance in Secondary 
Schools’’; in a talk by Mr. Sydney V. Rowland, of the Radnor High 
School, Wayne, Pennsylvania, on ‘The Effect of Systematic Test- 
ing on Teacher and Pupil” (Mr. Rowland showed that at Wayne a 
very extensive testing program had effected release from educational 
routines rather than the increased regimentation which some have 
feared); and in a paper on “Evolution: A Challenge and an Oppor- 
tunity to Progressive Education,” by Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, of the 
Ohio State University. Dr. Tyler is working during the current 
year with the thirty secondary schools which are cooperating in the 
Eight-Year Experiment of the Progressive Education Assdciation’s 
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Commission on the Relation of School and College, and is seeking 
to develop techniques for the evaluation of the outcomes of the new 
programs of study and the new objectives (many of them non- 
informational) which these thirty “progressive” schools are setting 
up. 

The second interest mentioned, personnel methods and guid- 
ance, turned out to be the central motif of the entire conference, 
recurring constantly throughout all the addresses and discussions, 
and reaching an appropriate climax in the concluding address on 
“Training Teachers for Guidance,” by President Eugene A. Colligan, 
of Hunter College, who showed how the institution which trains 
most of the teachers for Greater New York undertakes to make all 
its candidates guidance-conscious and guidance-competent. 

The perennial admissions problem and the general topic of the 
relationship of school and college, while touched upon in nearly all 
the papers, received most explicit attention in addresses by Mr. 
Alan Valentine, of Yale University, on “Problems of An Admissions 
Office,”’ and by Dr. George F. Zook, Director of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, on ‘‘Accreditation of Secondary Schools in the 
Light of the North Central Association Report.” 

Finally, notable current developments in “‘progressive” education 
were the themes of two outstanding papers: ‘‘The Washington Ex- 
periment in Character Education,” by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Washington, D.C.; and ‘“‘The Purposes of the 
Eight-Year Experimental Study,” by Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, Direc- 
tor of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri, and Chair- 
man of the Commission which is conducting this important project. 

A full Report of the Third Educational Conference, containing the 
nine papers, summaries of the discussions, and a very useful intro- 
duction by Mr. Winston B. Stephens, has now been published by 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
Max McConn 


SEVEN INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AREA! 

The University of Chicago Experiment.—The experiment is an 

expression of the belief (1) that the high school and the college 


1 Condensed by Eleanor Whitelaw from the “(Committee Reports on In- 
stitutional Experiments,’’ The North Central Association Quarterly, IX, 2 
(October, 1934), pp. 220—40. 
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(junior college) are jointly responsible for the broad foundation 
program and (2) that for this reason their curricula and administra- 
tion should be more closely articulated. 

To this end the Dean of the College has been placed in charge 
of the last two years of the University High School with the Principal 
of the high school serving as Associate Dean. Certain changes in 
the curriculum went into effect with the class entering the four year 
unit in the fall of 1934. The college organization which permits 
students to be graduated from the unit as soon as they have passed 
the prescribed comprehensive examinations has been extended to 
the four year unit to a limited degree. 

Since none of the students permitted to engage in the program 
have yet taken the comprehensive examinations, no results can be 
stated at the present time. 

The Colorado State Teachers College Experiment.—The Colorado 
State Teachers College is making certain changes in the secondary 
school curriculum with the aim of developing a program of second- 
ary education which is completely generalized in the first four years 
but varied to meet the needs of individual pupils in the last two 
years. 

The school is, of course, organized on the six year basis. The cur- 
riculum is organized in seven departments: language arts, social- 
economic studies, science, practical arts, physical activities, music, 
and socialization and guidance. The language arts program, science, 
and social and economic studies are prescribed throughout the first 
five levels (new nomenclature for years or grades). Physical activi- 
ties, music and practical arts are prescribed throughout four levels. 
Socialization and guidance activities are continuous through all 
levels. 

The normal schedule in the first four levels is six activities daily, 
and out-of-class preparation is not required. In the upper two levels 
considerably less out-of-class preparation than usual is required. 
Additional work in the fundamentals such as writing, mathematics, 
and reading is provided in the upper two levels for students who do 
not meet a satisfactory standard of achievement. Graduation from 
the school will be based on the results of comprehensive placement 
tests on each level rather than on time spent, though it is expected 
that six years will be regarded as the normal period. 

The reorganized curriculum is now functioning in the first five 
levels. Next year it will be extended to the sixth. No criteria for 
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evaluating the efficiency of the reorganization has yet been set up. 

The Gary Junior College Experiment.—When the Gary Junior 
College (Gary, Indiana) was established, certain departures were 
made from conventional organization. Last year a North Central 
Association Committee segregated four elements in the develop- 
ment of the college for future study. 


1. Control by a governing board incorporated independently of the Gary 
Board of Education and made up of school personnel in the Gary system. 

2. Supervision of the various phases of the Junior College work by personnel 
also responsible for supervision of similar areas in the twelve grades of 
the Gary public school system. 

3. The use of part-time teachers to carry on the major portion of the in- 
struction. 

4. Provision for normal admission to the Junior College of the upper fourth 
of high school classes at the end of three and one-half years of high school 
work, sixteen units having been accumulated. 


Through an examination of the Gary Junior College Board rec- 
ords and personal interviews, the Committee concluded that the 
Board has not yet become very keenly conscious of its responsibility 
for development of the Junior College as a whole. Special functions 
have been performed very satisfactorily. The professional board has 
thus far failed to function to any extent more intelligently than a 
lay board. This result may be due to the fact that the members of 
the Board have not mastered the literature and theory of the junior 
college movement to the same degree that they have the literature 
and thought relating to the elementary and high school units. 

Supervision of the work of the Gary College by appropriate super- 
visors in the Gary system has suffered from the limitation imposed 
by the college curriculum which is strictly college preparatory. 
Nevertheless, supervisors have succeeded in securing a competent 
and alert teaching staff. Furthermore, effective supervision of col- 
lege teaching is a reality in several departments. 

The employment of part-time teachers has been entirely satis- 
factory. The participation of the part-time teaching staff in extra- 
curriculum activities has contributed largely to the tone and life 
of the institution. 

To date not enough students eligible to transfer to the college, 
having spent less than four years in high school, have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to transfer to make this element significant. 

The Iowa State Teachers College Experiment.—Professor Finken- 
binder, of the Iowa State Teachers College, conducted experiments 
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in classes in elementary psychology in an attempt to answer the 

following questions: 

1. What is the learning value to college students of merely reading and taking 
notes on selected literature in a given field? 

2. Of what value to the learner is time spent in class? 

3. Do quizzes interspersed with reading and discussions prove to be highly 
effective as a teaching device? 

4. What are the relative values of various combinations of these procedures? 


Two classes in elementary psychology were used for the experi- 
ment. The classes were matched as to size and initial ability, though 
conducted in widely different manners, since one class remained in 
session for only half an hour and the other for two hours. The main 
problems and facts contained in the assigned work were discussed 
briefly in the class meeting for only half an hour, whereas, the same 
subjects were discussed in greater detail by the class meeting for 
two hours. Furthermore, both classes were made “experimental” 
and at the middle of the term the two classes were rotated. That the 
experiment would measure as accurately as possible the effects of 
each procedure, pre-study tests, post-study tests, and motivating 
quizzes were used. To make certain that the procedures could be 
studied the more accurately and in greater detail, a stenographic 
record was taken of all that was said and done in each class period. 

Professor Finkenbinder reached the following conclusions: 

1. A combination of discussion and motivating tests aids the student 60 
per cent more in his learning than just reading and answering questions 
as in workbook exercises. 

2. The two-hour period provided more time for class exercises and resulted 
in about 18 per cent more learning than the half-hour period. 

3. The class exercises of the longer periods proved to be of greater learning 
value to students of low ability. Pupils of high ability do about as well in 
the one period as in the other so far as the present experimental arrange- 
ment discloses. 


The Kansas City, Missouri, Experiment.—The purpose of this 
experiment was described in the original action of the North Central 
Association as “embracing the relationship between the secondary 
school and junior college curriculum.” In general, with the con- 
spicuous exception of constructive changes in the first year of the 
curriculum in English, the experiment has largely limited itself to 
the preparation of students for admission to the junior year of the 
college or university in a shorter period of time than usual. The 
experiment attempts to prepare students who have. completed the 
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second year in high school for admission to the third year in the 

college or university within a period of three years through the 

elimination of duplicated work. 

Of the twenty-four students who have completed the three year 
program and who have entered a college or university, fourteen 
made higher average grades during the first semester of their college 
work than they had secured during their three years in the experi- 
mental group at Northeast High School. Ten of the twenty-four 
made lower grades. These data suggest that in respect to the saving 
of time the experiment is likely to prove successful. 

Little Rock Junior College Experiment.—The Little Rock Junior 
College experiment deals with the ability of students who have com- 
pleted only three years of high school to carry work on the junior 
college level. Students permitted to participate in the experiment 
are selected in accordance with the following rules: 

1. The students selected for the experiment must have completed twelve or 
more and fewer than fifteen units of high school work. 

2. The last eight of these twelve or more units presented by the students 
selected for the experiment must have been earned in the tenth and 
eleventh grades of the Little Rock High School. 

3. The students selected for the experiment must have an academic record 
which places them in the highest quarter of the whole junior class when 
the work of the tenth and eleventh grades, completed in the Little Rock 
High School, is considered. 

4. In the selection of students for the experiment, consideration will also be 
given to intelligence ratings as shown on the permanent record cards of all 


high school pupils. 


To date only one such group has entered the junior college. The 
class had an average deficiency of 3.6 units per pupil. These unit 
deficiencies were distributed chiefly among the following subject 
matter fields: English, languages, science, mathematics, social 
science and commercial subjects. 

As an objective basis for evaluating the relative success of the 
experimental group, a control group was selected at random from 
the college freshmen who were carrying a standard load excluding 
those who belonged to the experimental group. The experimental 
group made significantly higher scores than the control group on 
the Henman-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for College Students, 
Form A, and on several placement tests. For the purpose of further 
experimentation two equivalent paired groups were formed. The 
average age of the experimental group was 16.3 years and for the 
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control group 17.6. A comparison of the grade point averages of the 
two equivalent groups during the first semester showed that the 
experimental group made a grade point average of 1.56 and the 
control group, an average of 1.59. 

The evidence thus far does not indicate that the experimental 
group suffered any appreciable handicap in the college work for 
skipping the senior year of the high school course. 

The Tulsa Experiment.—In general the purpose of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, experiment is to give every pupil in the Tulsa school 
system twelve years of the best possible educational opportunity. 
It is intended to give every student an opportunity to work up to 
the full measure of his capacity in academic classes at the level to 
which he can successfully progress. It is confidently believed that it 
will be possible for any student to acquire in twelve years of school 
attendance the general education now resulting from thirteen or 
fourteen years of school attendance. This saving of time would make 
it possible for them to allot a correspondingly longer period of time 
to professional education. The plan is designed to provide rapid 
progress through general education without the social disadvantages 
of early high school graduation and college entrance. 

The plan is for a selected group from the upper 25 per cent, se- 
lected at the end of the third year, to do the six years of work of 
the elementary school in five years, and to do the six years work of 
the secondary school period in five years, thus freeing the last two 
years for freshman and sophomore college work. 

In September, 1933, six groups from four junior high schools were 
organized to participate in the experiment. These groups are in- 
terested in the work and pursue it eagerly. The program for the 
elementary group was launched in the fall, 1934, but no results are 
yet available. The administration is maintaining a system of com- 
plete records as well as close personal contact with the pupils. 


COMPOSITE FORMULAS USED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOLARSHIP, STANFORD UNIVERISTY 


In the award of competitive scholarships at Stanford University, 
the Committee on Scholarship takes into account two factors: 
scholastic promise and need of help. 

The relative weight given to the two factors varies with the class 
of scholarship, and the scholarship rating itself takes account of 
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different data. In the three principal groups of applicants, the items 
are rated as follows, on a scale of 10: 


Graduate 
Si. 5s wu win ein wig Wie a ee ae RE a 4 
Rating of fitness for graduate study... ... nc cscccccccccsccccscccce 3 
AE anein Ren UK Aaa eb hie ke CAN AOR REO RER SRE EERE 3 
Resident Undergraduate 
EGP OTST TET EOE TTT ET CTE T CET TET CTT TTC 5 
ee ust oe KES ARTE ROR EE SET RREKC RRS KORE 5 
Entering Lower Division 
a oul ey dae SRK OR RRR eens Ba eee 3 
EE EE ee eee Cee ee ee re 3 
yi ais ain ain Sh wise ek a a ae ae 2 
a ec Ak ik a a Wh ee a a aca a aa a 2 


In evaluating the grade-point ratio, 3.00 (a B average) is taken 
as the base in all groups, and the averages between that and 4.00 
are given ratings ranging from 0.5 to the maximum allowed in each 
group. For example, in the resident undergraduate group the scale 
is as follows: 


Rating 
CLS a nbunw aes uenen tee enaeerann 5.0 
ka weda wh kee eeeeese eke ead 4.5 
err Te yes 4.0 
ES 66s ba dae h Se Rae eee eR 3.5 
ET ee eee re yee 3.0 
RG xs envied i ee eweyeete nese eee 2.5 
EE ee 2.0 
ice Kine ciaeKehee na eae ewes 1.5 
Se ee reer rere eer 1.0 
EP eee TT ere Te Te ere 0.5 


The “Rating of Fitness” used in the graduate group scores the 
candidate on a number of specific qualities, academic and personal, 
related to success in graduate work. The blanks, two at least, are 
filled out by persons familiar with the candidate’s work. No credit 
is given for a rating averaging below C; from C to A the scale is 
worked out in the same way as the grade-point scale. In rating the 
entering Lower Division group, the Committee takes over the 
ratings of the Committee on Admission on previous record, aptitude 
test, and personal fitness, adding the factor of need. In order not to 
give undue weight to the non-scholastic factors in a group with no 
college record, the Committee reduces the weight of the personal 
rating one-half. 
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In formulating the factor of need the Committee assumes that 
the necessary minimum expenses for a college year are about $900, 
and that the student can earn about $300 of this by summer em- 
ployment and work during the academic year, without jeopardizing 
his health or his scholarship. An applicant whose probable assets 
per quarter amount to $200, counting income from home and the 
quarter’s quota of his savings, but not money to be earned while in 
residence, is given no rating for need. Amounts between $200 and 
zero are tabulated in the same way as the grade-point ratio, the 
table in the undergraduate group being as follows: 


Available Assets Rating 
0 ere ee 4.0 
 ieicccnsdieeneegeweease 3.5 

eee TOT Tie ce 3.0 

We: Wi ss+cnnciveeveeseeeeeee 2.5 
CS ree Per re re 2.0 
RA BN 5c ia cits wan ai ee eee Slo oaretereons 1.5 
A risk cavenawcnedeeec ene 1.0 
er eee een 0.5 
Pe ere Tee ree 0 


An almost universal result of the lack of adequate funds is the 
necessity for excessive outside work. The Committee has had to 
find some answer to the question how far, if at all, an applicant’s 
record is lowered by such work. In dealing with cases of scholarship 
deficiency (probation and disqualification), the Committee has 
always made allowance for work in excess of fifteen hours a week, if 
the student was carrying a full program. A study of the records of 
104 undergraduate scholarship applicants who had appeared on the 
list twice or oftener in a four-year period, and whose scholarship 
and need were, therefore, relatively stable, revealed that in this 
group the point of interference was ten hours’ work a week, and that 
the competitive standing of applicants working more than fifteen 
hours was very seriously jeopardized. In the composite rating now in 
use for undergraduate candidates, 0.1 is added for each hour of 
outside work over fifteen, the maximum allowance being 2.0. No 
allowance is made on this ground for entering freshmen or graduates, 
not because the handicap does not exist, but because in dealing with 
records earned at other institutions it is hard to evaluate fairly. 
The resident undergraduate group is a homogeneous one, and the 
requirement of a Stanford grade-point average of 2.80 or better for 
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scholarship eligibility sufficiently safeguards scholarship standards; 
hence the liberal allowance for need. 

The application of the composite rating system in detail can be 
illustrated by two typical cases in the undergraduate group: 


A (woman): 
ee oi aie CRM a we Re Re a ee ee 3.0 
Income per quarter: $75 25 


Savings: $25 


AGO eG re hak Hea 4 449 RR OSE E WEES Oe ORE 0.5 
CS Ee Ee I Eee ET eer ee Seer eT 6.0 
B (man): 
eer Te 2.0 
Income per quarter: $35 
es ha deS Kees edness deued hs bea eee 3.5 
Savings: none 
Outside work: 20 hours per week. .................. ce ceeececees 0.5 
EE IEE EE POE OEE ry AT ee ee ee 6.0 


Even with the aid of a composite rating, scholarship awards 
cannot be made automatically. The Committee still has to take into 
account differences that cannot be reduced to a formula: restrictions 
imposed by scholarship donors, heavy study programs, illness, 
family responsibilities; or, on the other hand, occasional special 
skills which make self-support relatively easy. The scales themselves 
will undoubtedly be corrected and improved later. But the Commit- 
tee has a better assurance than under the former system that its 
limited funds are being used to the best possible advantage. 


MarGakET D. Huston, Reprinted 
(condensed) from Faculty Bulletin, Stanford 


CONFERENCE ON THE EIGHT YEAR EXPERIMENT OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Representatives of the colleges and secondary schools participat- 
ing in the eight year experiment of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation met at the University of Chicago on January 14. 

In brief, the plan of this experiment provides that a small group 
of secondary schools be allowed to engage in experimental study of 
the work of the secondary school without jeopardizing the qualifica- 
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tions of their students for admission to college. Thirty schools have 
been approved for the experiment and more than 250 colleges and 
universities have given their schools assurance that their graduates 
will be accepted during the period of the experiment. 

The general aim of the experiment is to free the schools to modify 
the traditional curriculum by effecting changes in the direction of: 
(1) greater continuity, (2) better integration, (3) more vital subject 
matter, and (4) more satisfactory adaptation to individual capacity, 
needs, and interests. 

The first graduates under the experiment will be recommended to 
the colleges at the end of the current academic year. The chief pur- 
pose of the conference was to report the progress of the experiment 
to the college representatives and to consider with them the nature 
of the information about the student to be submitted with the ap- 
plication for admission to college. 

Reports were received from the following schools: Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago; John Burroughs School, St. Louis; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines; University High School, 
University of Chicago; Wisconsin High School, University of Wis- 
consin; The University School, Ohio State University; and the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, public schools. 

A grant of money from the General Education Board is being 
used in the development of adequate ways of measuring and evalu- 
ating the results of the experiment. Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University, and Dr. 
Oscar K. Buros, of Rutgers University, are devoting a large part of 
their time to this task. Dr. Tyler addressed the conference on the 
progress of this work. 

The scientific attitude of the college representatives, including 
registrars, officers of admissions and deans, primarily, toward this 
experiment, is indicative of a very liberal trend in the administration 
of admission to college. One college professor, pinch hitting for his 
alma mater, remarked in private that he was surprised at the ap- 
parent look of interest among the college representatives in quanti- 
tative considerations, and that much water had passed under the 
bridge since he had been in contact with college admission require- 
ments. This professor who had been away, so to speak, came back 
and found the child so grown up that he had difficulty in recognizing 
him, while some of us who had lived with him day by day were 
inclined to forget that he had grown up at all. 
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NEW LIBERAL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Lawrence College has a new plan of admissions, the essence of 
which is expressed in the following statement: ‘‘Entrance require- 
ments are qualitative rather than quantitative.” The description 
of the plan continues as follows: 


Lawrence College desires to admit students of high character, serious 
purpose and superior intellectual ability. Consideration will be given to all 
evidence bearing on the student’s personality, and on his fitness to undertake 
the type of work which Lawrence offers. 

In general, graduation from high school is expected of students entering 
Lawrence College. Occasionally those who have given evidence of superior 
ability, seriousness of purpose, and adequate maturity may be admitted 
without graduation. 

High School Seniors 

Students coming from accredited schools who are in the upper half of their 
graduating classes may be admitted without reference to specific entrance 
requirements. 

Others desiring admission may make application to the Director of Ad- 
missions, who will make personal inquiry concerning each individual. Candi- 
dates with acceptable records from nonaccredited schools may be granted 
provisional admission. 

High School Juniors 

Applications for admission will be received at the end of the junior year 
from students ranking in the upper half of their classes. Properly qualified 
applicants may be granted provisional admission subject to satisfactory 
achievement in their senior year. The admissions office will be glad to co- 
operate with the school authorities and the student in planning the course 
of study to be pursued during the senior year. 


In order that students who plan to enter Lawrence College may 
properly articulate their high school and college programs, it is 
suggested that they study English throughout the high school 
course, that they study a foreign language and continue it in college, 
that they take at least two years of mathematics, and that they 
avoid the so-called vocational subjects with the possible exception 
of typewriting. 


STUDIES 


MARKING SYSTEMS: RECOMMENDED 
AND ACTUAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


The Problem.—Before making a change in the marking system 
used at South Dakota State College from E, §, M, I, P, F, C, and D 
to the more standard A, B, C, D, F, Ine, it was felt that we should 
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know how these systems operated in actual practice in other insti- 
tutions. We wanted to know to what extent the marks as actually 
given by instructors were in accordance with the recommended 
institutional standards. 

Method.—Questionnaires asking for information of the recom- 
mended and the actual distribution of marks were sent to seventy- 
four institutions. The questionnaire asked for the recommended 
distribution of marks and called for information showing the actual 
distribution as given by the instructors. 

Findings.—Replies were received from sixty-four institutions. Of 
these, fifty-one were using systems with four passing marks and 
forty-four institutions used A, B, C, D to indicate marks of passing 
work. Forty-three institutions reported actual percentage distribu- 
tions of marks assigned by their faculties. The average distribution 
of these forty-three institutions was as follows: 


Miciscesackssensneeevun areal 13.5 
Bi £5 eterna eae 33.4 
ite + widicatcoeweregaeunenseon 36.4 
| eee Peer ree re 10.7 
eer ner eee 6.0 


The average recommended distribution of the twenty-eight in- 
stitutions which reported was as follows: 


| Pr rr er er rr ree ee ee 7.7 
isi cas susettiaeareneeawen 23.5 
Serene rer Tey i 43.1 
L) ee meer ee CCL CT 19.4 
er reer 6.3 


The average of twenty-two institutions which gave both their 
recommended and actual distribution of marks was as follows: 








Recommended Actual 
Be isideswasaiaeses 8.0 fre te 12.5 
itsseosceenetiodied 23.8 | reer 32.7 
CA. dvsness 43.2 OF och cusk ne gees aeaeae 38.6 
Bio dus: sieved sie Peete: 18.7 BY. oxsssius waneos aes 10.7 
Not passing......... 6.3 Not passing. .......-..:. 5.5 


It will be noted that the average of the recommended distributions 
approaches the theoretical curve, also that the average of the dis- 
tributions of marks actually assigned is greatly skewed to the left. 

The data from state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
were sorted out and the following were computed: 
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Recommended Actual 
(5 institutions) (8 institutions) 
es dcuues cnebeaceas 7.6 Bic 4c bdbeausasecsxauwd Ad 27 
OE ie hic Dabur en cs cual 22.0 Tne & SoS viaaek die dtaee 32.3 
Ne ena. G n.nc ate bd ace cya 43.2 i od cateacsescaaetion 34.2 
DS i cee uy ae ene kiak 19.4 ee ee ee 14.2 
Not passing......... 7.8 Mot peating...........0. T& 


After careful study of the reports received from all institutions, 
South Dakota State College adopted the following marking system: 


A, indicates that the student’s work has placed him in the upper 5 to 10 per 
cent of an average class in that subject; 

in the 20 to 30 per cent next below the A group; 

in the 35 to 50 per cent next below the B group; 

in the lowest 15 to 25 per cent of the work accepted as passing. It entitles 
a student to credit but no grade points. 

signifies that the work of the student has not justified a passing grade. It 
carries no credit towards graduation. It shows rank in the lowest 0 to 5 
per cent of an average class. 

Inc, Incomplete. 


RoR 


ae] 


It is felt that the adoption of this scheme will be a step towards 
securing a unification in this college which does not now exist. Under 
the plan adopted, the work of the student is not to be judged with 
relation to a standard of perfection, but rather his work is to be 
compared with that of his fellows and he is to be placed in the group 
which, over a period of years, will constitute about the same per- 
centage of the average class, for over a period of years there will 
appear a uniformity in the distribution of class marks which ob- 
viously cannot result when marks for single small classes are dis- 
tributed. 

D. B. Doner, Registrar 


COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST SCORE AVERAGES AT STANFORD 


Changing economic conditions have been accompanied by changes 
in the demand for admission to Stanford University. Minimum re- 
quirements for qualifying have been maintained by the Committee 
on Admission. But, with reduction in the number of qualified ap- 
plicants, competitive or selective admission has not been in effect 
for the past two years nor for the present year. A reduction in the 
average (not necessarily the minimum) ability is suggested by the 
successive lowering in aptitude test scores during these three years. 
The accompanying table gives average scores for various groups of 
new students. 








hm), cs. tai Ss mR FP 
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1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Lower Division first-year 


1.17 7 SRE RPE SNe MERE Pee eer es 82.6 76.0 71.6 

WSR oor be ruatp olaees 85.4 74.4 69.6 

ios rice ss enkes 83.7 75.4 70.9 
Lower Division transfer 

NON sar chy sheen rc 7 a cheeehel wie lee aha 81.9 74.7 71.8 

WU GREI Sooo. or 23 Shecweres cane 82.8 74.5 70.9 

MERA ares ors otores hectare rea ar one ete 82.0 74.6 71.5 
Upper Division transfer 

iat e wn ceed eee nee aed 80.6 75.0 73.5 

WOE ORNS oo ose bbs eres eierareor cans 80.8 74.0 73.1 

_ Renney errr at eet 80.6 74.6 73.3 


For comparison it is of interest to note that average freshman 
scores for the years before selective admission were 71.6 in 1921-22; 
69.0 in 1922-23; and 71.1 in 1923-24. Successively increasing de- 
grees of selection resulted in raised average scores of 74.3 for 
1924-25; 76.3 in 1925-26; 77.8 in 1926-27; 77.9 in 1927-28; 80.6 in 
1928-29; 82.0 in 1929-30; 83.4 in 1930-31; and 84.2 in 1931-32, 
followed by the averages listed above. 

Karu M. CowpDEry 


Reprinted from Faculty Bulletin, Stanford 


UNIFORM COURSE NUMBERING 


Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar of Loretta Heights College, Loretto, 
Colorado, reports that she has investigated the course numbering 
systems of fifty colleges distributed throughout the country and 
representing a variety of types of institutions. 

She found two systems in common use, one characteristic of 
institutions located in the South and one characteristic of institu- 
tions located in the North Central states. With few exceptions in- 
stitutions in the South used the following system: numbers in the 
100’s for freshman courses, in the 200’s for sophomore courses, in 
the 300’s for junior courses, in the 400’s for senior courses, and in 
the 500’s and above for graduate courses. In the North Central 
states the most common system is to number lower division courses 
from 1 to 99, upper division courses from 100-199, and graduate 
courses 200 and above. 

The practice of allotting numbers to subdivisions of departments 
in blocks of ten (100-109, 110-119) seems to be a prevailing prac- 
tice. 
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The fact that only a few institutions had changed their numbering 
systems in five years and the presence of only two prominent sys- 
tems point to uniformity in the near future, Sister Vivian concludes. 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND INTELLIGENCE 


Mrs. Isabel Houck Kideney, Registrar of the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo, has made a study of the distribution of instruc- 
tors’ grades, using a technique similar to that reported by C. F. Ross 
in a recent number! of the Bulletin. 

Each applicant’s college scholarship was predicted from his Re- 
gents grade and his scores in various entrance examinations includ- 
ing general intelligence, reading ability, English, personality traits 
and a prognosis test. Distributions of these predicted grades were 
prepared for comparison with actual grade distributions. 

Mrs. Kideney points out that it is not being suggested that stu- 
dents should be graded in individual courses according to these 
predictions of general scholarship, but suggests that if there is con- 
siderable divergence between the two distributions an instructor 
may well inquire into his methods of grading. 


RATING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Harry E. Elder, Registrar and Director of Student Programs, 
Indiana State Teachers College, has begun a continuous study to 
determine the relative success in college of the graduates of Indiana 
high schools. Scholarship indices of 118 schools have been deter- 
mined for 1933-34 by computing the arithmetic mean of the college 
grades of freshmen students representing them. These indices range 
from 0 to 89 with an average of 51.2. The number of students repre- 
senting the schools in any one year is not large enough for reliable 
indices, but the cumulative results of the study over a period of 
years should produce a satisfactory index for each school. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The ninth annual convention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars met in Portland, Oregon, November 12 and 13, 
1934. President Dexter M. Keezer, of Reed College, gave the welcome 
address. The morning program was devoted primarily to a sympo- 


1 “Teachers Marks and Intelligence,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, VIII, 1 (October, 1933). 
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sium on ‘‘Admission Requirements.” The topic was introduced by 
H. M. Showman, as chairman, and the discussion was continued by 
Charles T. Fitts, J. T. Hamilton and Merton E. Hill who presented 
papers. 

At a luncheon meeting J. P. Mitchell gave a report of the 1934 
meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, stress- 
ing the plan adopted at that meeting providing for the affiliation of 
the regional associations with the national association. 

The afternoon program was devoted to a paper on “Managing 
Student Help under F. E. R. A.” by J. B. Speer, and a symposium 
on “Scholarship and Probation.’”’ Miss Ella L. Olesen was chairman 
of the symposium. 

The program of the first day was terminated at a complimentary 
dinner provided through the courtesy of Reed College, at which 
Professor Barry Cerf spoke on “‘The Objectives of Education.” 

Two more symposiums were carried out on the second day, one in 
the morning on “Office Procedure—the Place of the Registrar’s 
Office in the Administration of Higher Education,’’ opened by 
Edwin B. Stevens, as chairman, and contributed to by Douglas V. 
McClane and Earl M. Pallett; and one in the afternoon on ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance,” opened by Florence N. Brody and contributed to 
by S. L. Brintle, Guy A. West, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Odgers Marjorie 
Walker, and Karl M. Cowdery. 

Additional features on the second day were a round table led by 
J. P. Mitchell, and four addresses, one by Howard R. Taylor, of the 
Personnel Research Bureau of the University of Oregon, on “Some 
Common Misunderstandings with Reference to Intelligence Tests 
and Their Use in Vocational and Educational Guidance,’ one by 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, on “The Guidance 
Movement,” one by Professor William Griffith on ‘‘What is a Fact?” 
and one by Dr. John B. Delawanay on ‘‘Education in India.” 

C. E. Corbin, of the College of the Pacific, presided at this meeting 
and was succeeded by H. M. Showman, of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, as president for 1934-35. Other officers-elect 
were as follows: First Vice-President, Margaret A. Scott, Reed 
College; Second Vice-President, Florence N. Brody, Occidental 
College; Third Vice-President, Charles T. Vandervoort, Menlo 
Junior College; Secretary, Harper Frantz, La Verne College; Treas- 
urer, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College. 
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The Kansas Association of College Registrars met at the College of 
Emporia, December 8, 1934, with twenty-five registrars in attend- 
ance. The morning session was a combined meeting with the As- 
sociation of College Deans. The following program was carried out: 

“Education in a Day of Rebuilding,” J. B. Kelly, President, 
College of Emporia 

‘“‘New Standards of the North Central Association,’ E. B. 
Stouffer, Dean, University of Kansas 

“The Transfer of Credits,” H. B. Lull, Emporia State Teachers 
College. 

After a complimentary dinner given by the College of Emporia 
and a short musical program by the members of the music faculty, 
the registrars met and discussed the following subjects: 

“Cost of Transcripts,”’ W. J. Poundstone, Southwestern College 

“Teacher Placement,” J. H. Furbey, College of Emporia 

““New Kansas College Regulations,” W. D. Ross, Emporia Teach- 
ers College 

“Use of Intelligence and Placement Tests,” F. A. Replogle, 
McPherson College. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, F. A. Replogle, McPherson College 

Vice-President, Ruth Bundy, Ottawa University 

Secretary, Esther Hoff, Friends University. 

The meeting next year will be in October, at Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas. 


At the annual meeting of the Louisiana Teachers Association on 
November 21, 1934, an Association of the Registrars of Louisiana 
Colleges was organized and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute; Secretary-Treasurer, J. S. Bonnet, Assistant Registrar 
of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The new organization will 
meet annually at a time to be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars will meet 
at Converse College, Spartanburg, on April 12. The following pro- 
gram will be carried out: “Invocation,” Rev. J. A. Morris Kimber, 
Registrar, Columbia Bible College; ‘‘Address of Welcome,” Dr. E. 
M. Gwathmey, President, Converse College; ‘“Response,”’ John A. 
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Chase, Jr., Registrar, University of South Carolina; ‘Articulation 
Between High School and College Curricula,” John G. Kelly, State 
High School Supervisor, State Department of Education; “Diploma 
Mills and State Control of Private Incorporated Educational In- 
stitutions,” Roy W. Bixler, Director of Admissions, University of 
Chicago; ‘Study of Grade Distribution in South Carolina Colleges,” 
R. H. Jones, Registrar, Winthrop College. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


Rutgers University celebrated the ‘one hundred sixty-eighth an- 
niversary of its founding on November 8, 1934. 


Approximately one-sixth of the members of this year’s freshman 
class at Harvard College won honors in their entrance examinations. 


B. J. Steggert, Registrar of Loyola University, Chicago, proudly 
announces the birth of a daughter, Mercedes Diane, on December 
13, 1934. 


Harvard University recently observed the three hundred twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the birth of John Harvard, founder of 
Harvard College. 


President Willard, of the University of Illinois, has approved a 
plan for the building of a new Illinois Union, and steps are being 
taken to raise the necessary funds. 


Miss Ruth Seidel, who was appointed Assistant Registrar at 
Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minnesota, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of Registrar. 


Alan Chester Valentine, formerly Professor of History and Chair- 
man of the Board of Admissions at Yale University, has been elected 
President of the University of Rochester to succeed Rush Reed. 


The Reverend Edward J. Butler has been appointed Registrar 
and Head of the Department of Education at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. He succeeds the Reverend M. G. Morrin as 
Registrar. 


Sister M. Magdela, who for some years has been Registrar of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, has been appointed Secre- 
tary to the President. Sister M. Magdelena has succeeded her as 
Registrar. 
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There has been some discussion of a plan of co-ordinating the 
activities of Emory University, Georgia School of Technology, and 
Agnes Scott College, but nothing of a definite nature has developed. 


The Louisiana Polytechnic Institute is now organized into three 
schools: the School of Art and Sciences, the School of Engineering, 
and the School of Education. The School of Education was formerly 
a part of the School of Art and Sciences. 


Columbia University honored the late Adam LeRoy Jones by 
dedicating a marble tablet in his memory. The tablet is located in 
the north transept of St. Paul’s Chapel and is inscribed ‘In 
Memory of Adam LeRoy Jones, First Director of University Ad- 
missions at Columbia University, 1909-1934.” 


The Washington State Normal School at Ellensburg held a two 
day conference, March 1 and 2, on General Semantics. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to discuss the implications for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education of the thesis, as developed 
by Count Alfred Korzybski, in “Science and Sanity.” 


Miss Pearl A. Neas, Registrar of Southwestern University, has 
assumed the additional responsibility of Director of Public Rela- 
tions. She must be doing effective work in her new field for she 
reports an increase in enrolment, a winning foot-ball team, a first 
rate band, and the finest spirit she has seen in many a day. 


From Washington and Jefferson College comes a courageous re- 
port that as a result of a three year survey of the cost of paying 
foot-ball players, President Ralph C. Hutchinson recently an- 
nounced that the institution would no longer subsidize players. He 
reported that the annual cost per player was $800.00, and that the 
new policy should save the college $40,000.00 a year. 


The Board of Trustees of Stanford University has taken action 
to restore to members of the faculty one-half of the ten per cent cut 
made in all salaries over $1,000.00 during the academic year of 
1933-34. When the 1933-34 budget was adopted it was agreed that 
the members of the faculty were to receive the benefit of any un- 
anticipated income. 


The Administration Building of Hiram College was destroyed by 
fire on November 13, 1934. The records in the registrar’s office were 
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saved and there were few losses of equipment and supplies. Mr. 
Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar, proudly announces that on 
the day following the fire the regular routine of the office was 
carried on. 


Miss Emily E. Swettman, Registrar of Susquehanna University, 
was married on December 20, 1934, to Dr. George McCracken, As- 
sistant Professor of Latin and Greek at Susquehanna University. 
Mrs. McCracken presented a paper on student placement at the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference at Atlanta, Georgia, 
January 15, 1935. 


On another page, two items are re-printed from the Faculty Bulle- 
tin of Stanford University, which is prepared and published by the 
Registrar at irregular intervals two or three times a year as the 
occasion demands. ‘The object of the Bulletin,’ said Mr. Mitchell, 
“is to keep the faculty posted on what is going on, and especially as 
to the effect of legislations adopted by the Academic Council.” 


Mr. W. F. Cramer, formerly Secretary of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and more recently Statistician in the registrar’s 
office, has been appointed Assistant Dean of the Central Y.M.C.A. 
College of Chicago. He assumed the duties of his new position on 
January 16, 1935. Miss Louise Fletemeyer, who will be remembered 
by many registrars as the person in direct charge of convention 
registration at Chicago in 1932-33, has taken over the duties of the 
Statistician. 


James T. Hamilton has been appointed Director of Admissions 
of Reed College. Miss Margaret Scott, Registrar, reports that this 
is a new position ‘“‘created largely for the purpose of enlarging the 
geographical range of applicants, planning effective tests for en- 
trants, and publicizing the college more effectively.” 


Talaeopitus, the senior governing body at Dartmouth, recently 
petitioned President Hopkins to investigate the fraternity situation 
on the campus. In the petition the statement was made that ‘The 
Greek letter fraternities of Dartmouth College are in an unwhole- 
some, unhealthy, and unnatural condition.’”’ President Hopkins has 
responded to the petition by the appointment of a committee of 
faculty, students, and alumni, to study the situation. 
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As an integral part of a project on Improvement of College Teach- 
ing, a conference was held at the San Jose State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California, March 8 and 9. This institution has been oc- 
cupied with this project for the past three and one-half years. A 
member of the teaching staff has been spending about half of his 
time visiting college classes, conferring with instructors, and stimu- 
lating interest, with the aim of improving teaching throughout the 
institution. 


Beloit College recently revised its curriculum and entrance and 
graduation requirements, involving the dropping of foreign lan- 
guage, algebra, geometry, and history as requirements for admis- 
sion, with the provision, however, that if foreign language and his- 
tory are not offered at entrance they must be studied in college. 
Upper fifth high school graduates will be admitted without question 
as to subject matter, and lower fifth graduates will not be admitted 
under any circumstances. Honors courses have been established for 
superior students, honors work requiring a thesis and a six-hour com- 
prehensive examination at the end of the senior year, in addition to 
regular curriculum requirements. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Colorado recently rendered an 
important decision in a suit against the University of Denver, by 


the City of Denver, for the payment of taxes upon a twelve story © 


office building in the business section of the city, appraised at 
$1,250,000.00. The University has been paying taxes on the lease- 
hold interest on the ground on which the building stands, and on the 
title to the ground which belongs to the original owner. The court 
ruled that both the building and the leasehold interest are tax 
exempt since they are owned by the University and the revenue ob- 
tained from them is used for educational purposes, and that only the 
fee title is taxable. The decision represents a saving of approximately 
$5,000.00 for the University. 


Ohio State University has established a new council to be known 
as the Personnel Council. It has no legislative or administrative 
responsibilities, but will co-ordinate all student personnel activi- 
ties with the following specifically stated functions: (1) to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the President in all student personnel 
matters, (2) to serve as an advisory and coordinative agency of 
all student personnel activities of the University, (3) to keep in- 
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formed of all student personnel activities of the University, (4) to 
promote improved technique of administration in student personnel 
offices, (5) to conduct research on student personnel problems, 
(6) to develop, in cooperation with the Director of Publicity, meth- 
ods of publicizing the student personnel activities of the University, 
and (7) to submit an annual report to the President on the status 
of student personnel administration of the University, summariz- 
ing the work of all functional divisions of student personnel ad- 
ministration. 


R. E. MeWhinnie reports that the University of Wyoming is 
utilizing F.E.R.A. help to provide a more modern method of dupli- 
cating records for transcript purposes. Records of students, who 
have attended the University during the past twenty years, are 
kept on a loose card form, both sides of which are utilized for the 
purposes of the record. This material is being transferred to a 
Bruning ‘‘Frenchvel” tracing paper form. These transferred records 
thereby become available for making prints, either blue prints or 
black and white, as they are called for by former students and 
graduates. The labor involved in this transfer of records to the trac- 
ing paper is being done by the students eligible for relief work under 
the regulations of the federal government and paid for through such 
relief appropriations. The transfer is thereby made possible at a 
minimum cost to the University. 

The transfer of records from the cards to the tracing paper is 
done on the typewriter. This makes it possible to use students 
qualified in typewriting even though they are not experts in letter- 
ing or manuscript writing. Six students are employed part-time 
upon the project at present and it is estimated that there will be 
work for these students throughout the entire academic year. About 
11,000 record cards are involved. It is hoped that when the project 
is completed, all current records can be kept on a tracing paper form 
which will make it possible to have all records for which there is any 
great demand for transcripts in form for duplication by either blue 
or black and white prints. 








PROFESSIONAL READING 


BOOKS 


Articulation of High School and College.—The growing practice of 
selective admission to college is complicating articulation between 
high school and college. The selection of students for college is a 
large problem, and, when capable students are selected, the college 
curriculum, which was planned for the run-of-the-mine product of 
the high schools, must be adjusted to them. The University of 
Buffalo has been making a special study of these problems since 
1929 and, since 1931, has had the assistance of the General Educa- 
tion Board in the form of annual grants of money. The progress of 
this study to date is reported in a book! recently published. The 
book is in three parts. Part I attempts to define the nature of the 
superior student. Part II is a study of the prediction of success in 
college. Part III measures the overlapping between high school and 
college curricula. 

The study of the characteristics of the superior student discovers 
a tremendous gap between the superior and the inferior student. 
Both high schools and colleges have seriously underestimated the 
capabilities of the superior student. Analysis of his scholastic and 
activity load in high school demonstrated that he can easily carry 
more than the normal load of four units a year, and that he might 
well finish high school and college in six years. 

The superior student is younger at the time he graduates from 
high school and would be still younger if accelerated in this manner, 
but the authors are not prompted by this consideration to recom- 
mend enrichment instead of acceleration. On the contrary, they 
maintain that enrichment seldom functions as an educational device 
to meet the needs of the more able students and that acceleration is 
the better method. 

How to select these superior students; that is the problem. Select 
them by their Regents’ average says this study. The relationship 
between the Regents’ average and the two year college program is 
represented by a correlation of .61 for the boys, .73 for the girls, and 
.64 for the total. This is the highest correlation obtained except 


1 Studies in Articulation of High School and College, Mills, Henry C., 
Wagner, Mazie E., Eckert, Ruth E., and Sarbough, Mary E., edited by Ed- 
ward S. Jones, University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX, 1934. pp. XIII+319. 
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with the high school French average which was .65. Combining the 
Regents’ average with other measures produced no significant in- 
crease in the correlation. 

Some surprising results were obtained in the prediction of success 
in specific subjects. Success in college sciences and in mathematics 
was the most difficult to predict, and, strangely, Regents’ grades in 
Latin and American history were better predictors of success in 
college mathematics than grades in mathematics and science. 

A more direct method than the usual analysis of textbooks and 
courses of study was employed in discovering the overlapping be- 
tween high school and college curricula. Students were given exami- 
nations in first year college subjects, such as English, history, mathe- 
matics, languages, sciences, economics, etc., with no preparation 
other than that obtained in study of the same subjects in high school 
and study of syllabi of the college subjects. In only three of twenty- 
two subjects did none pass. In the other subjects from 23 to 100 per 
cent passed, and were given college credit. 

The report, on the whole, gives rather strong support to the 
thesis that the superior students can be identified in high school, 
and that they can be led, by proper guidance, to shorten their high 
school courses while anticipating their college courses, and thereby 
accelerate their high school and college programs by one or two 
years. 

New Standards for Nursing Schools.—For eight years the Com- 
mittee on the Grading of Nursing Schools has been studying nursing 
education in America. The original aim of the committee was to 
grade the schools, but as the work progressed the task became a 
much broader one than the name implies. As the broader aim became 
apparent the committee defined its own function as “the study of 
ways and means for insuring an ample supply of nursing service, of 
whatever type and quality is needed for adequate care of the pa- 
tient, at a price within his reach.” The work of the committee has 
been completed and the report! has been published. 

The report is introduced by a survey of the rapid growth of nurs- 
ing in which it is shown that while the population of the United 
States was increasing 62 per cent in 1900 to 1930, the number of 
trained nurses increased 2,374 per cent. This rapid increase in the 
number of trained nurses has resulted in a serious unemployment 


1 Nursing Schools Today and Tomorrow. New York: Published by the Com- 
mittee on Grading Nursing Schools, 1934. 268 pp. $2.00. 
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situation, for in approximately one-half of the cities there is only 
enough illness to employ the available nurses for six months in the 
year, and in only 13 per cent of the cities is there enough illness to 
employ the available nurses all of the time. In spite of this great over 
supply of nurses, there are not enough good nurses. ‘There is no 
need for more graduate nurses with mediocre training and back- 
ground; there is great need for nurses with broader experience, better 
basic professional background and additional specialized training.”’ 

Some fundamental work has been done in curriculum by answer- 
ing the question ‘“What should a professional know and be able to 
do?”’ The question is answered in a broad way, first, from the points 
of view of the patient, the physician, the hospital administrator, the 
community, and the nurse. Thereafter the functions of nurses are 
set down in eight conclusions, constituting the groundwork for a 
curriculum in nursing education. 

The traditional attitude of the hospital is described as thinking 
of the student nurses as apprentices, for when their qualifications 
and conditions of work were considered they resembled employees 
more than students. The slogan of the hospitals came to be, ‘‘The 
way to have good nursing is to have a school,” when it should have 
been, ‘““‘The way to have good nursing is to have trained nurses.”’ 


This system is incompatible with good nursing education. Nursing _ 


can be placed upon a professional basis only by the replacing of 
students with graduates and operation of the schools as schools. 

The nearest the committee came to the original aim of grading was 
to define the essentials for a basic professional school and to describe 
certain conditions which should not be tolerated by schools of nurs- 
ing. By the application of these criteria the schools can be classified 
into satisfactory and unsatisfactory schools. Not only do these 
criteria provide a method of separating the good and poor schools; 
they can be used by individual schools for purposes of self-survey and 
improvement. 

It is a report that should mark a turn in the road traveled by the 
profession since Florence Nightingale established the first modern 
school of nursing in 1860. It should have the more influence because 
it is interesting, vivid, and convincing presentation. 


IN THE JOURNALS 


“Sophomore Tutorial Work,” Norman J. Padelford, Journal of 
Higher Education, V1, 2 (February, 1935) pp. 59-62. 
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The author gives a report on the experiment at Colgate which indicates 
a slight superiority of the plan over the traditional plan. He concludes with 
the following statement of purpose: “Above all, it represents an effort to 
build up that valuable intimate friendship between student and scholar, 
novice and master, which the American educational system has largely de- 
stroyed.” 


‘‘A New Idea for Private Schools,” Frederick Winsor, Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 155, No. 2 (February, 1935) pp. 205-7. 


In this article the author first discusses the scholarship plans at Oxford 
and Harvard. He attempts to show that both plans point to a “firm confidence 
in intellectual endowment as a guarantee of future achievement.” He calls 
attention to the desirability of selecting those who will be given this oppor- 
tunity before they reach the college age. In attempting to carry out this 
idea scholarships have been provided for secondary students at Middlesex 
School. The students selected are to be taken from the five divisions of the 
United States and will include about thirty boys so selected. The purpose of 
this plan is to inculcate love of learning and scholarship at an early age. He 
states that ‘‘the slipshod schoolboy rarely develops into a scholar at college.” 


“The College Guarantees Satisfaction,” W. H. Cowley, The 
Educational Record, XVI, 1 (January, 1935) pp. 27-48. 


After giving a historical discussion of the changed attitudes in college life 
which he claims resulted from President Eliot’s elective system and the intro- 
duction of athletics and extracurricular activities, the author then outlines 
what he considers to be the underlying concepts of personnel services. He asks 
the question, ‘‘What is the responsibility of the college toward its students?” 
and answers that the responsibility of the college is ‘‘to guide its adolescent 
charges from immaturity to intellectual and emotional as well as physical 
adulthood; to train their minds that they may be master of the complex 
society which they inherit; to bring them recognition of their responsibilities 
as citizens and moulders of their world; to cultivate the warm human quali- 
ties that will make it possible for them effectively to use their intelligence 
and their citizenship; to fashion them as gentlemen as well as scholars; to 
take the boys, in brief, and to make of them men.”’ 


“An Enduring Dilemma of Education: Freedom or Indoctrina- 
tion,” Marvin L. Darsie, School and Society, Vol. 40, No. 1049 
(February 2, 1935) pp. 137-41. 


Professor Darsie in this article discusses the conflicts between the concepts 
of indoctrination and freedom in education. He takes the position that the 
teacher is hired by society for the purpose of indoctrinating the young with 
the established institutional patterns. Such institutional patterns are pic- 
tured as being entirely original. “They represent nuclei of public opinion, sub- 
stantial at the core, but with continuously fluctuating margins.’’ He points 
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to these margins as the basis for the teacher’s activities in bringing about social 
progress. 


“Education as Social Engineering,’ George A. Coe, The Social 
Frontier (January 1935) pp. 25-7. 


Mr. Coe first concerns himself with the pedagogical controversies over 
indoctrination and lists what he considers to be the four fundamental needs 
as a basis for reaching an understanding. He takes the position that there is 
a class conflict for an economic as well as a political culture. He asserts that 
the school should use the science of education to bring about a ‘‘classless”’ 
society. He thinks that the teacher by his employment takes upon himself 
the duty of social leadership, and that ‘‘if the teacher fails to subject both 
the political order and the economic order to scrutiny by the rising generation, 
he is an unfaithful, if not perfidious, servant.’ 


“Ts College Leadership Bankrupt,” Richard Stephen Uhrbrock, 
Journal of Higher Education, V1, 1 (January, 1935) pp. 1-12. 


The author, a former college professor, now holding a research position in 
a large manufacturing organization, compares the administration of college 
teaching with the administration of personnel in industry to the discredit 
of the college and recommends a program inspired by his experience in college 
and in industry which he thinks would restore the college to its old-time 
position of intellectual and cultural leadership. 


“The University and Its Public Relations,’ Charles H. Titus, 
Journal of Higher Education, V1, 1 (January, 1935) pp. 13-20, 58. 


“The development of friendly, interesting, and valuable relations between 
the various sections of the public and the five overlapping groups (trustees, 
president, administrative officers, faculty, and students) in our institutions 
of higher learning will be improved and mutual understanding increased 
when all parties concerned come to realize that institutions of learning are 
not primarily business offices.”’ 

In this article the author discusses the responsibilities of the five groups 
named above and how their responsibilities should be coordinated. 


“The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1934-1935,” 
Henry G. Badger, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 58. 


A nation-wide study of the economic and financial conditions in higher 
education made by The Office of Education reveals a somewhat brighter out- 
look for the coming year. It appears that the decrease in income which has 
prevailed is about at an end at least for the present. More than five hundred 
institutions included in the survey reported less than one per cent change from 
1933-34 to 1934-35 in receipts, expenditures, number of staff members, 
salaries of faculty members or in tuition rates. Receipts for educational pur- 
poses for 1934-35 are still approximately ten per cent less than they were in 
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1929-30. Expenditures for all purposes including capital outlay are about 
thirty per cent less. 


“Accredited Higher Institutions,” Ella B. Ratcliffe, Bulletin, 
1934, No. 16, Office of Education. 


A periodical publication of the Office of Education containing standards 
for accrediting higher educational institutions used by the chief standardizing 
agencies and lists of institutions accredited by each agency. The introduction 
contains a statement of recent changes affecting the standardization of in- 
stitutions of higher education. The bulletin is divided into three parts, as 
follows: 

Part I: Universities and Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Teacher-Training 
Institutions Accredited by National and Regional Accrediting Associations. 

Part II: Universities and Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Teacher-Training 
Institutions Accredited by State Universities and State Departments of 
Education. 

Part III: Professional and Technical Schools Accredited, Approved, or 
Classified by National Organizations. 


‘“‘An Excuse for Universities,’”” Gerald W. Johnson, Harpers, Vol. 
170, No. 1017 (February, 1935) pp. 369-76. 


Because the economic value of the American doctorate of philosophy ac- 
crues to society rather than to the individual, it is fair that society should bear 
the larger portion of the cost of the training. In most publicly supported in- 
stitutions this is the case but in the privately endowed institutions the stu- 
dent’s share is about half. As a result the graduate schools of privately en- 
dowed institutions have suffered great losses during the depression and much 
of their income has been seriously impaired. The only way in which they 
may hope to compete is by increasing endowments. To do this a popular 
movement of considerable proportions, calling for sacrifices on the part of 
large numbers of people, will be necessary. 

The question is raised as to whether such an effort is warranted and 
whether it would not be wiser to have existing institutions taken over by the 
State. They are, in point of fact, already public property. There is no proof 
that endowed universities are better than the State supported universities. 
Although political control has resulted in mismanagement of some State- 
supported institutions, endowed schools have been equally mismanaged. 

However, there is one argument‘in favor of the endowed university which 
supporters of the State system have never answered, and which is the prin- 
cipal excuse for their maintenance, namely that the endowed university is in 
a position to enrich intellectual life by furnishing a sanctuary for men whose 
ideas are valuable but who are unconventional in their views. A strong belief 
in and a rigid adherence to academic freedom is the principal, if not the only, 
excuse for the continued existence of privately endowed universities. 
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Henry G. ARNSDORF 


Registrar of New York University. Mr. Arnsdorf has been in the regis- 
trar’s work since 1912 with the exception of one year (1919-20) when he 
was in the State Department of Education of North Dakota. He began 
as Secretary and Registrar at the State Normal School at Minot, North 
Dakota, in 1912 and continued there until 1919 when he went into the 
State Department of Education. He was then Assistant Registrar at the 
University of North Dakota until he accepted his present position in 
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Punched Card Method in Colleges and Universities, Columbia University 
Press, 1935, and to the Proceedings of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, 1933. 


JOSEPH 8S. BUTTERWECK 


Professor of Education: Director of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Director of the Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple Uni- 
versity. Mr. Butterweck went to Temple University in 1926 after four- 
teen years in secondary education. He has been a contributor to various 
journals and has written two books. Following are his publications in the 
order of their appearance: The Problem of Teaching High School Pupils 
How to Study, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribution to 
Education No. 237 (1926); “The How to Study Problem,” Journal of 
Educational Research, (June, 1928); ‘‘Apprenticeship Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools,”’ School Review, (May, 1929); ‘“‘The Librarian and the Extra 
Curriculum Activities Program of the Secondary School,” Library Jour- 
nal, (September 15, 1929); “‘What is Progressive Education,” Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, (January, 1932); ‘‘The Temple University X- 
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